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HUSBANDS Jove. SHRIMPS 


ae Lar} Ue 


---AND SO DO WIVES 


Now both can enjoy them, at their 
very best, anytime—almost on a mo- 
ment’s notice. Your grocer has them 
in cans. Have you tried them? 
They’re delicious, and easy to serve 
in a host of ways—as hors d’oeuvre, 
cocktail, salad, entree, or late bridge 
snack. 

Only the very choicest shrimps 
are used for canning. Caught in the 


cool ocean waters, they are packed 


in ice and rushed to nearby canner- 


AMERICAN 





ies. There, the shrimps are skill- 
fully cleaned, cooked in boiling brine, 
and their freshness locked inside 
hermetically sealed, enamel-lined 
cans. You'll like their luscious pink 
color. Canned shrimps contain vita- 
mins A and D, anda notable amount 
of iodine. They are an excellent 
source of highly digestible protein. 
Put several cans on your shopping 


list .. . now. 


This Seal of Acceptance denotes that the 


AMERICAN statements in this advertisement are accept- 


MEDICAL 
ASSé 


able to the Council on Foods of the American 
Medical Association. 


CAN COMPANY 


Home Economics Department > 230 Park Avenue, New York City 





WIFE FINDS Way 
TO GET HUSBAND 
HOME EARLY 


THESE RECIPES MAKE 
HIM LEAVE OFFICE 
ON TIME 





SHRIMPS NEWBURG 


2 cups canned shrimps 
4 tbsps. butter 
2 tsps. lemon juice 
1 tsp. flour 
1% cups milk 
I tsp. salt 
2 hard cooked eggs 
4 tsp. paprika 


1 tbsp. Worcestershire Sauce 


Clean shrimps and cook over low flame 
in 2 tbsps. butter for three minutes; add 
lemon juice, cook 1 minute longer. Melt 
remaining 2 tbsps. butter in saucepan; 
stir in flour; add milk slowly; cook until 
slightly thickened; add salt and paprika, 
Mash egg yolks thoroughly; add to cream 
sauce; add Worcestershire Sauce, stirring 
until all is well blended. Add chopped 
egg white and shrimps; cook again until 
thoroughly heated, and serve on toast ot 
in ramekins with toasted crackers. 





SHRIMPS FRICASSEE 


2 cups canned shrimps 
1 No. 2 can tomatoes 
I onion 
1 clove garlic 
2 tbsps. butter 
1 tbsp. flour 
I tsp. salt 


red pepper 


Brown butter and flour, add onion sliced, 
tomatoes, salt, pinch of red pepper, gatlic, 
pint of hot water, then shrimps. Cook 
slowly for an hour. 


Canco Kitchen-tested Recipes 
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NEW FEATURE 


I enclose a photograph to be entered 
in the December contest. 

I hope this new department con- 
tinues, for it certainly brings usable 
ideas before our eyes. 

—Mrs. Clifford Jacobson, 
Racine, Wisconsin 


POSITIVE PROGRAM 


May I add a note of approval to 
E. C. S.’s letter in the September issue 
of the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
magazine, suggesting that we should 
be a little more realistic in facing cur- 
rent problems. I agree with her that 
we must combat Fascism if we are to 
save our democratic government, and 
with it our public school system. I 
think she is right in saying that the 
National Parent-Teacher Association 
and the magazine should help local 
associations to do this by suggesting 
programs of action, and publicizing 
the achievements of those local units 
that have tackled the problem. 

As parents we should fight, in some 
organized way, the high cost of living. 
Housing conditions, for instance, 
which force many of us to bring up our 
children in environments we do not 
approve of. The rocketing price of 
food, which prevents us from keeping 
them as well nourished as they should 
be. It seems as if prices are higher 
every time one goes to the grocer’s. 
Then, too, in many districts, there is 
the question of transportation to and 
from school. Summer playgrounds are 
being closed, and yet we are warned to 
‘discourage playing in the streets.” 

I think we should have a positive 
policy on these matters, and should 
cooperate with progressive organiza- 
tions, because in the long run their 
interests are our interests. 

Mrs. Esther Landau 


GRAND THEORY 


I read with avid interest “All the 
Parents” by Katherine Jaynes in 
your September issue. I was simply 
delighted to find an idea with which 
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to attack a problem facing us so 
squarely that we can do nothing, ap- 
parently, to get around it. It just has 
to be opened up. Should I allow my 
fifteen-year-old daughter to stay out 
until two or three o’clock Friday and 
Saturday nights? My buoyancy, how- 
ever, evaporated like a punctured bal- 
loon when I saw the line parenthesized 
at the bottom of the article—‘This 
didn’t happen... .” 

Theories are so grand but I can’t 
depend upon a theory. I have to know 
how someone else solved it. However, 
I suppose the end of the sentence “. . 
but why couldn’t it?” is a challenge 
to me. I would so much like to know 
whether or not anyone else has solved 
this problem! 

Hortense Hegley, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


IT DID HAPPEN 


In the September issue of the Na- 
TIONAL PARENT-TEACHER magazine is 
an excellent article by Katherine B. 
Jaynes entitled “All the Parents.” It 
ends with the following sentence in 
parentheses, “This didn’t happen, but 
why couldn't it?” 

It did happen in Chapel Hill, N. C. 
At our tenth annual Institute, August 
9-14, 1937, Mrs. Crockford and Mrs. 
Carroll, of the Chapel Hill Parent- 
Teacher Association, told us of the ex- 
periment tried last year by the par- 
ents in their high school association to 
have parties stop before midnight. The 
parents abided by their agreement, 
parties did stop before midnight—and 
the youngsters finally admitted they 
had much better times. 

Mrs. J. Buren Sidbury, 
North Carolina Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


A REQUEST 


I would like very much to get an 
article on the difference between Study 
Courses and Program material for the 
regular meetings of parent-teacher 
associations. 

Mrs. B. M. McMullan, 
Griffin, Arkansas 





(EDITOR’S NOTE: See page 42 for Sug- 
gestions for planning to use the Study 
Course outlines as a theme or themes 
for parent-teacher problems. ) 


MUSIC LIST 


I have just finished the article on 
music in the October issue and think 
it very good. I have two children, g 
boy eight and a half years old and a 
girl ten years. The girl has had one 
year of class study on piano and has 
started private lessons now, but I] 
should like something for the boy to 
study as he doesn’t seem to be much 
interested in piano. I am interested in 
the list of simpler instruments men- 
tioned. 

Mrs. Laura Hoots, 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE CHILD'S VIEWPOINT 


I have just been talking with a 
teacher who is so full of the idea of 
education of parents from the teacher’s 
standpoint that I am impelled to write 
you about it. Parent Education is, of 
course, a wonderful thing expressed as 
it is in the P.T.A. but what are you 
doiny to awaken those parents who go 
on thinking in terms of parents instead 
of in terms of children? The child is 
the important thing and if we can’t get 
his viewpoint then we are failing in the 
most vital phase of education. 

—Mrs. Clarence Rogers, 
Aurora, Illinois 


ANOTHER VITAL NEED 


Why doesn’t the NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER magazine have an article on 
birth control? I was delighted to hear 
about the Illinois group taking a stand 
for it; for it is the sort of thing that 
takes courage. If your magazine makes 
any effort to keep step with progres- 
sive and educational measures surely 
you must feel the necessity for bring- 
ing this issue out in the open. Certainly 
Birth Control is as important as Syph- 
ilis education. Can’t you do something 
about it? 

—Dorothy C. Meyers, 
Glendale, Arizona 


MORE POETRY, PLEASE 


What -has become of all the fine 
poetry which you used to publish? I 
have missed it in the last few issues! 

Lily Gerry, 
Washinyton, D. C. 
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| Christmas Abides 

ch 

in | N these modern days, Christmas has lost something of its old 

m- | significance! Recall one by one those items that marked the 
season for our grandparents: 

ts, The cherished Christmas cards, edged with soft silk fringe and 

; 

OS 


bright with pictured red-breast, mistletoe and sleighs. 

The so-called groaning board with delicacies set apart for Christ- 
T mas consumption, the rare and delightful treat of store candy, the 
hoarded orange and cluster raisins. 

Presents! A much needed muffler, a lace-edged handkerchief, a book 
of poetry, some simple games. 

And family gatherings where three generations met before the 
‘ite open fire or perhaps about the Christmas tree, and closed up the long 





of gaps of absence with recounted tales. 
las Charity, too, for those who were unfortunate or in trouble, with 
you laden baskets and happy greeting and well-wishing. 
) £0 





Today, these characteristics which once belonged so particularly 
ead to the Christmas season have become a part of year-round living. The 
1 is festive meal with its fruits and delicacies now may be ours on any 
get day if we choose! Presents are no longer limited to Christmas—the 
the small and simple gifts of long ago are duplicated over and over again 

the year through in most American families. Cards carry our mes- 
ore, sages of love and sympathy, our greetings and congratulations every 
nois day in the year. Modern transportation shortens distance and makes 
possible the frequent gathering and reunion of family and friends. 
Charity has of necessity been organized so that it has become a year- 





: ‘round service. Truly, Christmas, in its external aspects as we knew 
neni them long ago, no longer belongs to one day or one season, but per- 
“— meates all our year. 

aan There remains always one shining exception, however, no matter 
ane how the fast years may flick aside those externals which once we 
ys eiee weighted with significance. No matter what our place in life—in the 
wis: open country at the tasks that keep us close to earth and nature; in 
ae the urban centers with the crash and eager drive of city life all around 
Vibes us—at this loved season of our year, we recapture the high moment 
ing which is the deep heart of Christmas. We pause to remember child- 
md hood; we voice the great hope of a world at peace, and we glimpse 
y od that bright and lofty star which sets us seeking and following until 
ming we too find an answer to our questing in service to the child and in 

love for humanity. 

site So, treasured and enduring, through change and growth and en- 
20 


richment, in service to childhood and to mankind, for all the years to 
come, Christmas abides. 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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ETER was on his head in a cor- 
Pp... of the divan with his legs 
waving comfortably in the air, so his 
voice was rather muffled. 

“I s’pose I'll get something for 
Christmas, won’t I?” 

“It seems probable,” said I cheer- 
fully, setting my needle into the edges 
of the hole in one of his socks and 
waiting. It would be in bad taste to 
remark, sentimentally, that waiting is 
a mother’s game, but certainly it is a 
good bet if one wants to find out some- 
thing. Evidently the first whisperings 
of “Chrismus” were being noised 
abroad, and to my astonishment as I 
glanced at the calendar on the desk— 
there weren’t so many more shopping 
days beforehand! 

Not having got the attention he felt 
his remark deserved, Peter tried again. 

“I’m going to get you something,” 
he said, puffing with his effort to talk 
while inverted. 

“That’s nice,” I rejoined comfort- 
ably, still waiting. After seven years 
together, come New Years, there was 
a pretty good understanding between 











kers FOR PETER 


DOROTHY DESMOND 


Illustrations 
MARY C. HIGHSMITH 


us not only of the flats and sharps of 
family unisons, but also of the treble 
clef and pauses. 

“What do boys of seven some- 
times get?’ inquired Peter. 

“That depends,” I answered, ‘“‘part- 
ly on what you most want, and on how 
much Santa can afford at the mo- 
ment.” 

“Pooh on that Santa stuff,” said his 
voice, deep with disgust from the 
depths of the cushions. “That’s for 
babies.” 

“Yes, pooh on it,’’ I returned agree- 
ably, for, as a well trained, modern 
parent, full well I know the “younger 
set” prefer Santayana to Santa Claus 
stories! “Still,” I confided to Peter, 
“someone always has to wear Santa’s 
whiskers.” 

Peter giggled and came upright on 
the divan, flushed and tousled and very 
interested. 








“Who'll wear ’em this year?” he 
wondered. “‘You’d look funny—maybe 
Daddy—or me—’”’ 

“Or,” I suggested, “maybe the 
Christmas presents?” This amused 
Peter and he became confidential. 

“IT usually get too much,” he offered 
kindly. “This year I want something 

—oh, something—” he paused, at a 
loss. There was a note of wistfulness 
about it—an undefined longing. 

“Well,” I suggested, ‘‘when it comes 
to you, you can run and tell me before 
you forget.” With this, for the mo- 
ment, the subject closed. 


“Warr shall we get him?” Peter's 
father and I stood in the midst of a 
great toy department looking about 
in bewilderment and wondering what, 
out of everything there, would please 
a small boy. We were shopping early, 
yet aside from a few of the usual small 


“I’m going to get you some- 
thing,” he said, puffing with 


his effort to talk while inverted 
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There was an indescrib- 
able look on his face, 


almost of unbelief 


things to tuck into corners of his sock, 
we went away empty-handed, recalling 
the first Christmas tree we had fixed 
for Peter when he was three. It was 
a gorgeous tree, small, shapely, and 
hung with everything bright and glow- 
ing. One grandmother sent him a gar- 
age which had a padlock with a key 
to lock its doors. We thought he would 
be ecstatic over it. Another sent him 
electric trains. He had an erector set; 
a large squeaking monkey came beau- 
tifully parcelled in a big, square white 
pox tied with a red bow. There were 
other things, including a _ polished 
orange which we didn’t expect him 
to notice at all. 

At the end of that day we were 
wiser. Peter liked the box in which the 
monkey came, and he used it to house 
the orange—the only other article on 
or under the tree which was actually 
interesting to him. He made the box 
into a house, a shoe, a hat, a chair, by 
turns. Days later, he still preferred 
it, worn and shattered with use to any 
of the gifts. 

Even when he was a year older, we 
recalled, it had taken him five days to 
untie the last Christmas parcel. Not 
because he had so many things, but 
because he liked to savor each article 
before going to the next. He would 
play with some jumping beans for an 
hour before he could be induced to 
look at anything else. Such poise near- 
ly shook our own. More childish than 
he, we wanted to see what lay beneath 
all the ribbons and wrappings. 

But after an hour with new blocks, 
or wagon, or ball of whatever propor- 
tions, he went back to his nameless 
toys which lined the hallway .. . an 
ever-increasing assortment of crooked 
branches of trees, bits of old gas pipe, 
the spoke of somebody’s bicycle, a 
piece of rope, a broken pan. 

Peter tried to help us out of our 
quandary, and in response to our 
“What do you think you'd like to get ?” 


he offered some minor wants written 
in painful script on the back of a yel- 
low advertisement. It read: 

fleshlight 

a top 

som mubles 

trane 

lots cars 

books 

ti like daddys. 
But even with the addition of ice 
skates and catcher’s mitt, we felt un- 
satisfied. “It” was not here. The longed 
for, unnameable want in Peter’s heart 
was still a mystery to him as well as 
to us. 


T HEN quite suddenly, as we drove 
along home through a snowy Christ- 
mas Eve, a very young light shone on 
our adult darkness. We had pulled up 
at a roadside inn for tea and across the 
street a sign stared at us: “Puppys for 
Sail!” 

It was scrawled in childish hand- 
writing on a piece of paper tacked 
to a stick, so like those in Peter’s col- 
lection that it made us feel under- 
stood at last. 

“Well, of course,’’ we said, ‘‘There 
are ‘puppys’ for sale.” 

It was a little boy who answered our 
ring. He had a turned-up nose with 
freckles on it and he said Blanche had 
had puppies a month before, but he 
was only allowed to keep one. The 
babies, he said, were nice little fellows. 
So they were. We chose one rather 
livelier than the rest and favorably in- 
clined toward us, paying a very small 
sum, considering the look of affection 
its owner gave it as it was handed into 
our keeping. 

We arrived home just before the 
lighting of the tree. Peter met us at 
the door, gleeful over our arrival at 
this opportune moment. We were all in 
high spirits over the reunion after an 
absence of several hours on Christmas 
Eve! 
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“We brought you something,’ we 
said presently. “We thought perhaps 
you’d like your main present tonight. 
In fact we can’t very well keep it till 
morning.” Peter gazed at us politely 
but seemed unexcited. We felt in- 
credibly clumsy. Finally Peter offered 
a guess. 

“Is it roller skates?” 

“No, not skates,” we said. He 
couldn’t guess, so one of us went out to 
the car to bring in the gift, while the 
other held hands over Peter’s eyes to 
make it a surprise. 

“Now look,” we said, and the puppy 
was set on the floor. 

Peter heard the little noise of the 
puppy’s feet before he saw it, and 
there was an indescribable look on his 
face, almost of unbelief. They went 
straight for each other as though they 
had always been friends. Peter sat 
down on the floor and held out his arms 
to the puppy. It licked his face and 
frisked around him, wagging its tail 
madly. They were both small things 
and they understood each other. 

After quite a long time, Peter looked 
up, remembering us. 

“Mummy,” he chuckled, holding up 
the puppy for inspection, “you said 
someone would have to wear the Santa 
Claus whiskers, and look, it’s him.” 

We let the grammar go on Christ- 
mas Eve, and inspected the puppy’s 
impudent face. Sure enough. He was 
some sort of wire-haired, discounting 
a few obvious blots on his escutcheon, 
and he had engaging, if sparse, whis- 
kers which we had overlooked. 

“That'll be his name,’ announced 
Peter off on a chase around the house. 
“Come on, Whiskers! Sic ’em.” The 
puppy growled and pranced after him. 

Now such is not ordinarily con- 
sidered thanks for a Christmas gift 
yet we felt better thanked than in all 
our Seven Years of Peter. We had 
found at last the acceptable gift, some- 
one to wear whiskers for Santa! 
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AN EDUCATOR LOOKS AT 


ome Work 


H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


Supervised study in the classroom produces much 


more efficient results 


STORY is told of a distracted 
A widow who had three children in 
school, each of whom received lengthy 
assignments of home work nightly. 
After a strenuous work day requiring 
much of her energy, she returned home 
to prepare a supper and after it was 
eaten, adjourned to the kitchen to wash 
the dishes. The three children were 
seated at the kitchen table solving 
arithmetic problems, diagramming sen- 
tences in grammar, or writing formal 
letters of application for jobs while she 
worked. Until one after another of 
the children was tumbled into bed, her 
evening was punctuated with, “Maw, 
how do you do this?” 

She suffered in silence a number of 
years. One night the tired mother re- 
ceived a note from Johnnie’s teacher, 
urging that she insist upon John giving 
more attention to his arithmetic if he 
wasn’t to repeat the grade. At that the 
worm turned. When the children were 
safely in bed, Mother sat down to the 
kitchen table herself and indicted a 
note to the teacher: ‘‘Dear Miss Smith- 
ers,” she wrote. “I have your letter 
urging that John give more of his 
home work time to arithmetic. I am 
only a poor widow woman, and I work 


for the time invested 


hard all day to earn the money to feed 
and clothe my children. The Govern- 
ment pays you to be their teacher. 
Please, just for once, can’t we trade 
places? Suppose you learn them at 
school, and let me check at home what 
they learn. I haven’t the time nor the 
patience to do your rightful job.” 

I wonder if there is any parent whose 
children bring home work into the fam- 
ily nightly who hasn’t at times sympa- 
thized with Mrs. Jones? With the 
mountains of assigned work sent home 
night after night from our schools, it 
would be natural for parents to won- 
der what goes on in school when so 
much of the school work is sent home 
to be done. More and more, school ad- 
ministrators have been asking them- 
selves that question, and many have 
reached the conclusion that most of 
the educational experiences of our 
school children could better take place 
under the guidance of the teacher, 
where there would be no doubt as to 
who did the work, than at home. Un- 
der the older scheme many a teacher 
has found herself in the position of 
having to give Johnnie credit for math- 
ematical problems and grammatical 
diagrams that were most assuredly 


This Is the Fourth Article in 
the Parent Edueation Study 
Course: The Child in Sehool. 
An Outline for Use in Diseuss. 


ing It Appears on Page 43 


WILLARD W. BEATTY 


solved by an older and wiser head. 

How did home work come to be? 
What is its fundamental purpose? To 
find an answer to these questions, it is 
only necessary to examine a cross sec- 
tion of an average school class, or 
watch its operation for a limited period 
of time. 

Every lesson has its traditional 
learning steps in the average school. 
First, a presentation by the teacher, 
second, sufficient application through 
practice by the pupil to fix the new 
learning in his mind, third, a process 
review or examination, and lastly, the 
remedying of any faults which are 
found to exist. The presentation in the 
usual school is carried on by the teach- 
er. She tells the pupils how the new 
type of problem is solved and usually 
illustrates on the blackboard, or in oth- 
er ways, her several points as she 
makes them. This, of course, in the 
logic of the school room should be 
followed by a practice period. Un- 
fortunately, for a smooth running ma- 
chine, the capacities of the children are 
not uniform. The brighter members of 
the class may have grasped the intri- 
cacies of the problem while it was be- 
ing presented. Others may have a very 
good idea of what it is all about, but 
will need the experience of working 
several problems of a similar kind by 
themselves in order to understand 
thoroughly what has been done, or in 
order to remember the particular se- 
ries of steps which were followed by 
the teacher. Other children sat through 
the explanation entirely unscathed, as 
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completely in the dark as to what it 
was all about at the conclusion of the 
presentation, as at its beginning. 

It will be seen that the practice time 
for all these children should differ as 
much as do the children themselves. 
Any arrangement to have this practice 
take place in school involves what, to 
the average systematic teacher, ap- 
pears to be a great waste of time for 
the youngsters who know best what 
the work is all about. Furthermore, the 
period of check-up follows more wisely 
after an elapse of time when the child 
may have been given opportunity to 
forget the immediate stimulus of 
learning or practice. What more nat- 
ural, therefore, than to assign the 
practice period to that limitless time 
when the child is away from school and 
no longer under the eye of the teacher ? 
The uniform presentation period may 
then occur today, the practice period 
pe assigned for tonight, allowing for 
as much variation as may be necessary 
in each individual case, and the check- 
up take place at tomorrow’s recitation. 
Of course, these conclusions only apply 
to the more traditional school where 
the assumption still exists that learn- 
ing may be assigned in doses acquired 
through feats of memory and regurgi- 
tated on request. The school which ac- 
cepts the modern psychological prin- 
ciple that learning is intimately asso- 
ciated with doing, is more concerned 
with creating a variety of occasions 
for activities within the classroom 
which are in themselves learning ex- 
periences. 


IF classroom activities are purpose- 
ful, in the sense that each child ac- 
cepts the job which he has to do as 
something which he sees a reason for 
and wishes to do, the self-directed 
classroom results. Much of the formal 
presentation of topics by the teacher 
will then give way to activities which 
will in many cases be suggested by the 
pupils and carried on by them with 
differing degrees of intensity and with 
differing degrees of learning. If these 
activities are real and represent things 
which the children themselves see a 
reason to do and obtain satisfaction 
from doing, no assignments of home 
activity need be made. On the other 
hand it will prove exceedingly difficult 
to prevent such children from contin- 
uing some phases of the activity after 
they have left the classroom. These 
outside activities will be self-directed 


A practice period after a new type 
of problem has been explained 
by the 


teacher is invaluable 


and will be in the nature of real learn- 
ing of the most valuable type. In such 
home activities parents will prove to 
be invaluable allies of the school. No 
single teacher could possibly possess 
the varieties of experience which the 
parents of the children of any class- 
room have accumulated. The presenta- 
tion in class of information secured 
from parents will provide automatical- 
ly a much more intensely interesting 
class period than any old-time recita- 
tion can ever have been. Practically 
every child who reports on his home 
activity will be telling of something 
wholly new to the group and, there- 
fore, of much greater interest to both 
bright and dull than any recitation of 
orderly facts which all are supposed 
already to have learned alike. 

The results of a good many educa- 
tional experiments tend to show that 
old-fashioned home work never has 
been a very efficient contribution to the 
learning process. Supervised study in 
the classroom produces much more 
efficient results for the time invested. 
Therefore, during the last 20 years 
home work assignments have been 
eliminated from the elementary grades 
of an increasingly large number of 
American schools. The movement to 
substitute supervise study for home 
work assignments has also reached to 
the junior high school, in many com- 
munities. The senior high school, how- 
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ever, remains the intrenched citadel 
of required home work. It is doubtful 
that home work will disappear from 
this part of the educational program 
until the newer attitudes toward learn- 
ing begin to penetrate the secondary 
school and college. So long as learn- 
ing is expressed in terms of so many 
pages covering, so many problems 
solved, or sO many papers written, 
in order to satisfy the requirements of 
college, there will not be found enough 
time in the day to do these things 
between the assembling of school in 
the morning and its dismissal in the 
afternoon. However, as it is recognized 
that learning is the outgrowth of in- 
structive, purposeful activity, a tre- 
mendous change will take place in the 
amount and kind of work which oc- 
curs outside of the classroom. Pur- 
poseful home activity will ultimately 
replace the home assignment in the 
high school as well as the elementary 
school. 


Tue human mind is incapable of in- 
activity and in proportion as the oppor- 
tunities presented for learning are 
vivid, real, and reasonable, the child’s 
thought will be upon them throughout 
many of his waking hours. As his edu- 
cational experiences stimulate his in- 
itiative and curiosity, it will be most 
natural for him to ask for help from 
his parents (Continued on page 33) 
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6 OT going out again tonight, Dot, 
N are you?” asked my middle- 
aged brother of his attractive eighteen- 
year-old daughter, when she returned 
from a rather lengthy session at the 
telephone and stood surveying the 
family group in the living room. 

“Oh, I’ll be home early, Dad, don’t 
worry,” came the answer as Dot 
turned, a bit resentfully and started 
ip the stairs. 

“Come up with me while I dress, 
Aunt Bess,” came again from my fav- 
orite niece, while she paused on her 
way to her room. 

Middle-aged brother fairly snorted: 
Yes, go chat with her, Bess, and 
see if you can find out why in Heaven’s 
name she has to go gallivanting out 
every time she gets a chance—a girl 
whose parents have provided a good, 
comfortable, warm home for her—a 
piano, a radio, a fireplace.” 
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“And don’t forget the dog, Dad,” 
interrupted the inevitable Bill, four- 
teen and freckled. 

“In my day we stayed home, I can 
tell you,” offered Grandmother, from 
her comfortable rocker by the fire, 
where she sat, placidly knitting. 

“Go chat with her, Bess. She’s con- 
fided in you. Find out just why she 
never seems to want to stay home any 
more, particularly since she’s been 
interested in that young Gordon chap,” 
concluded my sister. 

“All right, I'll go,” I answered, “‘but 
remember, I won’t tell if she asks me 
not to,” I added as I left the room. 

Upstairs in a room that bespoke all 
the love and attention a family can 
bestow on an only daughter, I found 
my attractive niece sitting before her 
dressing table giving her curly locks 
some vigorous attention. 

“Oh, Aunt Bess,” she said as I en- 
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tered, “I’ve been dying to tell you 
what I’ve been doing lately. You know, 
Bob Gordon has been giving me the 
pest time since he came back this fall 
and started in business here. He’s a 
dear! You knew his older brother, 
didn’t you ?”’ The words fairly tumbled 
from the enthusiastic child as she con- 
tinued, “Aunt Bess, you’re so darned 
sweet and interested in everything I 
do. Some way, you never seem grown 
up at all. Promise you won’t tell if I 
tell you something? Honest? Well, I 
like Bob Gordon better than I ever 
liked anyone else. We’ve had heaps of 
fun together. He’s a swell dancer—has 
just loads of brains—and is a perfect 
dear. His calling me tonight makes 
our third date this week, and I’m so 
thrilled. We'll probably go out to the 
Country Club, or maybe drive around.” 

I thought I detected a bit of wistful- 
ness in the voice, which gave me a per- 
fect cue to keep faith with the family 
waiting below. 

“But, honey, why go out on this 
rainy night—why not stay home? 
Doesn’t your Bob know my talented 
niece plays the piano beautifully 
makes cake, etc. ?”’ 


THEN it happened--I had touched 
the tender spot. Eighteen stood up and 
came over to me. 

“That’s just it, Aunt Bess. I’d love 
to stay home with Bob. It’s dreadful 
having to find either a dance or a 
movie to go to, or just drive around 
and waste gasoline getting acquaint- 
ed. I’d rather stay home a hundred 
times, but where would we stay ?”’ 

“Isn’t the living room habitable?” 
I ventured. 

“Yes, with Dad insisting upon Amos 
and Andy, dear old Gran commenting 
upon every statement that’s made and 
at nine o’clock inevitably remarking 
‘It’s time for my hot water before I 
go to bed.’ Bill playing with the dog 
until Dad sends him to bed—Mother 
doing her best to keep everyone in a 
good humor. Oh, yes, it’s habitable, 
but dreadful. I tried it one night, and 
it was eleven before the family all left 
us, and you know that didn’t give us 
much time to enjoy each other.” 

“Did Bob object?” I queried. 

“No, he was an old dear and said 
he thought Dad was swell and Mother 
& peach, but honestly, Aunt Bess, I 
know he didn’t want to come at eight 
and join the Carter family circle till 
eleven very soon again.”’ 

“Just imagine men ever building 
houses like this, with just that one big 
living room for everyone. Of course, 
it was all right for the Carters before 
there were any grown-up children, 
and it’s all right for the boys now. 


They can take their friends up to their 
room or go chase Katy out of the 
kitchen. Even if we had a dining room, 
I'd go there, but twenty years ago, 
evidently living room-dining room 
combinations were the fashion and the 
architect overlooked the fact that 
their clients would ever have a grown- 
up daughter.” 


Dor paused for breath before con- 
tinuing, ‘Dad thinks I’ve started on 
the highroad to delinquency when 
really I’m just trying to get acquaint- 
ed, by myself, with the nicest man 
I’ve ever met—and some day, when I 
get real good and mad, I’m going to 
hunt up a convention of architects and 
tell them to remember that they’d bet- 
ter put a den, or a music room, or pri- 
vate cubby hole, in every new house 
they build this spring because it might 
be sold to an old-fashioned couple 
who’d some day have a grown-up 
daughter.” 

“If the family ask you what you 
think of me, Aunt Bess, you tell them 
I’m O.K. but I like a little privacy 
when I have company.” 

The predicament in which my niece 
finds herself, I am sure, is duplicated 
in many homes today. With papers, 
magazines, clubs and lecture plat- 
forms busy with the erratic ways of 
modern youth, I am positive that a 
good deal of the restless, gadabout 
tendencies, so earnestly deplored, 
spring from the fact that adolescent 
youth has really no place for sociabil- 
ity in a great many homes. The boys 
and girls of the vast middle class, the 
ones attending our public high schools 
and state colleges, making up the 
backbone of the youth today, are, 
many of them, living in houses built 
around 1908. Visualize the houses of 
the middle-aged parents you know— 
all planned to save the mistress of the 
house extra steps—no dining room, no 
such old-fashioned thing as a parlor, 
no sitting room, nothing, save one 
large and usually comfortable living 
room where the whole family in- 
variably assembles for the evening. 

What chance for youth indeed with 
its shy overtures, its foolish badinage, 
its wholesome nonsense, boring indeed, 
to an adult? None! 

Vizualize further, the houses being 
built today—are they being planned 
with more forethought ? In some cases, 
a large recreation room in the white- 
washed basement containing the ping- 
pong table—mayhap a sun parlor 
rather chilly most of the year— 
pianos, radios, couches, fireplaces— 
usually, all in the traditional living 
room and monopolized by the adults. 

Put yourself in the children’s places. 
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If you don’t want them out of the home 
so much in the evening, provide some 
of the things they are seeking outside 
—music—let them strum the piano 
while they dance or sing—food—let 
your daughter have at least one even- 
ning a week, when she may feel free 
to serve refreshments as simple, or as 
elaborate as your purse and her abil- 
ity will provide. Let a foursome or 
even ten of the boys and girls feel free 
to enjoy your living room, without too 
critical an eye being on them all the 
time, and you have gone a long way 
toward keeping your adolescent 
daughters home. Better, scratches on 
your floors from too much dancing, 
and spots on your hearth where a too 
soft marshmallow fell, than scratches 
and spots on your children’s memor- 
ies. 

Some fathers may object to giving 
up what they consider their privileges 
by right of fatherhood. Some will 
bring out the hackneyed “Well now, I 





“His calling me tonight makes 
our third date this week.” 


didn’t do that.’ Of course he didn’t, 
but on the other hand, his parents 
didn’t have automobiles and night 
clubs to contend with. 

I believe that many of the difficul- 
ties, parents’ worries and children’s 
rebellions, would be eradicated, if the 
growing sons and daughters could be 
given their own time and place in the 
home for their social activities with 
Mother and Father within call, but not 
present the entire evening. 
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Write to the National Congress of Parents and 
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Is There Really a Santa Claus? 


ELIZABETH LEHMAN 


HRISTMAS was 

coming and in the 
kindergarten the  chil- 
dren were eager with 
anticipation. 

“Is there really a 
Santa Claus?” 

“Miss Wilson, do you 
believe in Santa Claus?” 

Meeting the anxious, 
hopeful eyes of the forty 
youngsters, Miss Wilson 
recognized the challenge, 
yet hesitated to lessen 
the charm and joyous ap- 
peal of the legend so dear 
to the heart of childhood. 

“Ts there really a Santa 
Claus?” Miss Wilson 
waited for the hopeful 
silence that always fol- 
lowed this question, then 
with a new note of as- 
surance replied: 

“We are going to think 
a great deal about Christ- 
mas and you are going to 
find out about Santa 
Claus for yourselves!” There was a 
hint of adventure and the interest was 
keen. 

Urged at all times to think, the chil- 
dren were also encouraged in the ex- 
change of their own ideas. In the dis- 
cussions which always precede a new 
undertaking, they decided it would be 
helpful to know about the first Christ- 
mas and the first Christmas present; 
then, if they could find out who gave 
the first Christmas present, that would 
tell them something about Santa 
Claus. 


THROUGH the home and Sunday 
school, Christmas had been established 
as Jesus’ birthday and it was agreed 
that one learned about Jesus from the 
Bible. Accordingly, over a period of 
several days, the Christmas story was 
read. The interest in the occasion made 
their minds especially receptive, for 
the children soon discovered that the 
first Christmas must have been when 
3aby Jesus was born. That it was a 
happy, joyous time; that he was 
wanted; that he had been promised 
and was being awaited; that he was 
loved; all these facts stimulated the 
thought that Baby Jesus was, Him- 
self, the first Christmas present. It 
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The gay pile grew, and with it, the children’s appreciation 


of their own part in it 


was quite impressive to see this in- 
terpretation take its place in the chil- 
dren’s consciousness. Baby Jesus, as 
a Christmas present, brought near to 
them something that had always 
seemed far away and it gave to Christ- 
mas a significance that was taking 
root. 

So the children experienced on their 
own horizon the beginnings of Christ- 
mas. They were delighted to find that 
the first Christmas present had also 
been given to them and was for all 
children of all time. 

“And now,” said Miss Wilson, “you 
are going to find out something you 
wanted to know; If God gave the first 
Christmas present on the first Christ- 
mas day, who, do you think is the real 
Santa Claus?” Naturally, simply and 
without hesitation, they recognized the 
fact. There was neither shock nor dis- 
appointment; rather a sense of hav- 
ing settled the question, for Santa 
Claus became a loving Spirit whose 
special work it was to celebrate Jesus’ 
birthday by giving to everyone a happy 
Christmas. 

Absolutely convinced was little 
Frank when he said: ‘“‘And my brother 
told me that mothers and daddies 
were Santa Claus. I knew all the time 


MERRILL 


they weren’t!” This pre- 
cipitated quite a discus- 
sion and served to open 
the way for the next step, 
It was realized that 
mothers and daddies love 
us very dearly and, be- 
cause they do really have 
the loving spirit of Santa 
Claus. As the thought ex- 
panded it was recognized 
that others could join 
Santa Claus in his work, 
for the more helpers he 
had, the more people 
there were to whom he 
could give a happy Christ- 
mas. 

Thus it happened that 
the various Santas in de- 
partment stores and on 
street corners. donned 
their true status as 
“Santa Claus helpers” 
and a most important 
purpose was achieved in 
a suddenly awakening 
moment when the chil- 
dren discovered that Santa Claus need- 
ed them! 


WwW HAT a busy place the kindergar- 
ten became! How surprisingly selfless 
were those four- and five-year-olds at 
this season which had always seemed 
peculiarly their own; for with great 
enthusiasm they immediately assumed 
the responsibility of helping Santa 
Claus give a happy Christmas by mak- 
ing presents for mothers and fathers 
and, on the last day of school, inviting 
them to a party with a Christmas tree 
and refreshments. 

Then they recalled a certain group 
of whom they had heard: children who 
lived far away from schools and stores 
and who seemed to have very few toys. 
They would join Santa Claus and help 
to give these children a happy Christ- 
mas. 

It was planned that instead of buy- 
ing anything new they would send one 
of their own toys, in good condition, 
or some useful article which they had 
loved and wanted another child to en- 
joy. This they would do up in Christ- 
mas wrappings and bring to the kin- 
dergarten. 

Every child brought some gift—ex- 
cept one. (Continued on page 32) 
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We take turns and sometimes all pile on 





We're in 
Pictures 


Your Child Play 


How Does 


with Others? 





Don’t let it bite! 












Our back yard is a swell place 


COMING NEXT MONTH—FUN IN WINTER 
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This Is the Fourth Article 
in the Parent Education 
Study Course: The Young 
Child in the Family. An 
Outline for Use in Discuss- 


ing It Appears on Page 42 


JAMES s. PLANT. M.D. 


Illustration 


RAY QUIGLEY 


VM of us who are adults grew 
A up in the belief that children 
were only little people—that they 
were to be seen, not heard—that child- 
hood was but a preparation for life. 
Now-—topsy-turvy—we hear on every 
and that adults are only grown-up 
hildren, that all that we are and can 
is determined in the first few years 
life. Probably neither view is cor- 
ect. One hopes that soon we will be 
ising the present terrific burden on 
irents of feeling that each thing the 
yung child does or feels sets a final 
attern. 

That is, one hopes for a generation 
hat has a bit more sense of humor 
bout its children, a generation that 
ealizes what tremendous capacities 
the growing person has for straighten- 

himself out if only we adults don’t 
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As the baby grows, we avidly build that wall of words about him that so complete 


‘‘fix’’ his troubles by our noisy and anx- 
ious worry about them. At the same 
time we have, I suppose, some re- 
sponsibility to see that the emotional 
patterns of the early years at least 
get off to a right start. 

This is no mean task and I have no 
intention of covering all its phases in 
this short article. There are, however, 
four things that may be said of the 
child’s emotions in the family pattern 
that seem important enough to be 
thought of as underlying principles. In 
discussing these four items I shall 
distinguish the emotional from the in- 
tellectual aspects of mental life— 
though in reality there is an almost 
inextricable interweaving of the two. 
Each of us knows persons of the deep- 
est and richest emotional life who 
never got very far in school; and, con- 
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versely, persons of the highest in- 
tellectual attainments who are notably 
shallow, cold or immature in their emo- 
tional development. Indeed in each cor- 
ner of one’s life there seems to be a 
sharp distinction between what one 
knows and what one feels. 

So, for these four points we shall 
rather set off the emotional from the 
intellectual aspects of life though life 
forever blends and fuses them. 

(1) The language of the intellectual 
life is words, whereas the language of 
the emotional life is the psychomotor 
tensions. Body movements, the way 
we stand or sit, relaxations or tensions 
of a hundred little muscles, express 
our emotions. It is the way in which 
a mother tells the child to be quiet that 
determines whether the child will real- 
ly be quiet or in panicky fear simply 
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pers our communication with him 


force itself to make no more noise. All 
the books in the world, all the words 
that are spoken, will not develop or 
enrich the emotional life of the child. 
This he catches only from those he 
sees and touches and whose songs he 
hears. Read all you can on the proper 
vitamins for your children, their cloth- 
ing and academic development, what 
their reflexes should be at three or 
four. But their faith and loyalty, their 
dreads and haunting fears—these they 
will have only as you have them your- 
Selves. 


But, you will say, there is poetry 
where words carry deep emotional 
messages. Take these same words and 
mold them in prose that lacks rhythm 
or soft running or sharp staccato 
tones—and then answer for yourself 


THe Famil 


AND 


Emotional Patterns 


whether it is the words themselves 
that carry the emotional load. 

Then you will ask whether the child 
can catch your emotions—whether you 
can hide those you do not care to have 
him see. If you tell a child that moun- 
tains are high, you have some satis- 
factory certainty that this statement 
registered with him. To be sure he 
might later forget what you said and 
probably his meaning of “high” is not 
at all what yours is, etc. However, you 
have said it to him and he did hear it! 
The question is, when we love the 
child do our psychomotor tensions 
really say that to him, and does he 
really hear it. That’s easy to answer 
in your own home. From the baby you 
have no secrets. Hold the baby close 
to you and in a few seconds he will 
show you whether you are happy or 
sad, serene or insecure—this you know 
without my telling you. As this baby 
grows from one to two and two to 
three we avidly build that wall of 
words about him that so completely 
is to hamper our communication with 
him. The school, of course, completely 
finishes the job— it is so word-centered 
an institution that by ten I suppose 
that most any child can be kept by a 
wall of polished words from really 
knowing the emotional poverty, the 
fear or feeling of inadequacy, that are 
his teacher’s or his parents’. But don’t 
forget this—if words hide from the 
child fear, they also rob him of faith 
and those many other emotional ex- 
periences we would wish him to have. 

We have put our faith in the spoken 
and printed word. There are books on 
progressive education, books on prep- 
aration for parenthood, books on par- 
ent-child relationships, books on the 
technique of sex relationships. These 
Emily Posts would make us happy and 
give us wisdom by telling us what 
happy people and wise people do. But 
emotional development comes from 
contagion. For those few things you 
wish your child to know in manhood, 
send him to books and to a curriculum- 
bound school; for those rich depths of 
emotion that your child is to feel in 
manhood—depths of love and sacrifice 
and faith or, if you please, of fear or 
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jealousy or elbowing ambition—those 
things you must have and live your- 
self. 

Man has expressed so much and for 
so long through these psychomotor 
tensions that I doubt that he can hide 
his emotional life from the child of 
the preschool period. For countless 
generations before the fetish of the 
printed word spread its blight man 
gave all his real messages through this 
more facile, richer “language.’’ In it 
only the very artful can lie, in it there 
is no chance of misunderstanding—its 
challenge to you is that if you wish 
your child to be patient, you must be 
patient, that the child will feel as you 
feel. 

(2) In general we might say that 
one can’t have too much knowledge. 
That is, it’s hard to imagine truth as 
being damaging. The way that we 
use truth in our human relationships 
is often most disconcerting but I can’t 
imagine the world’s knowing too much 
about calcium or the stars or icebergs. 
(A good many parents might question 
this statement—and I’m not so terri- 
bly sure about it myself. The real truth 
about ourselves, for instance, seems 
often to be so very devastating. But, 
here again, is it not our attitude about 
a fact rather than the fact itself that 
makes the trouble?) 

The situation is entirely different 
in the emotional field. Too much is as 
devastating as too little. Fear, hatred, 
jealousy in appropriate doses have led 
man at one time or another to many 
of his greatest triumphs. And love ?— 
there are no cramping fetters that can 
equal those that love can forge. What 
would we give if only there were some- 
thing that were always all right to 
do! For some of the present situations 
I considerably blame my own col- 
leagues in the field of mental hygiene 
and those in the more rarified field of 
child development. We’ve given to a 
great many parents the notion that 
there is a right formula. I suspect 
that our shy advertisement that we 
ourselves have this formula does not 
make a tenth the trouble that the sup- 
posed existence of this “way of life’ 
does. (Continued on page 26) 
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IKE everyone, I have a Martha 

and a Mary in me. Martha wor- 
ries and works hard over many things 
and is practical and loves facts in a 
very precise way. 

Mary is Martha’s exact opposite. In- 
stead of worrying about things she ex- 
periences them just as they come, with 
a child’s curiosity in seeing what they 
look like and how they feel to her 
touch. She never works because she 
turns all work into play and plays with 
a child’s absorbed zest in the game 
for its own sake. And facts? “What 
are facts?” Mary asks, and keeps her 
affection for the Unprovables. 

Naturally then, and frequently Mary 
and Martha look at each other from 
opposite sides of the same experience. 
And that is what happened after a 
long, crowded, tumbled and pushed 
sort of day of Christmas shopping. 

Martha was tired and said so. Mary 
denied being tired. She had enjoyed 
every minute of her day. 

“Well, I didn’t,” Martha snapped, 
suspicious of Mary’s sincerity. “As a 
matter of fact I wish Christmas were 
over and done with. It’s not what it 
used to be.” 

“That’s because you have forgotten 
how to be a child.” 

“Nonsense. We weren’t meant to be 
children all our lives.” 

“IT thought we were. I seem to re- 
member distinctly that our Friend, 
whose birthday we are celebrating, 
said maturity, genuine _ spiritual 
grown-up-ness, was a constant becom- 
ing like a little child.” 

“T can’t remember. And it doesn’t 
make sense to me. The fact is, Mary, 
Christmas is not what it used to be. 
And the reason is obvious. Christmas 
has lost its wonder in our modern 
world. Don’t interrupt me. I know 
what I’m talking about. Christmas is 
no longer a sacrament—it’s an ad- 
vertising orgy. We no longer make the 
gifts we give with our hands. We 
buy them ready made. We need not 
even buy them ourselves. Department 
stores keep a corps of shoppers to 
buy, wrap, and mail our gifts for us. 
All we need to do is pay the bill.” 

“True, most of us do not make our 
gifts. But some of us do, and I believe, 
always will, prefer to buy them per- 
sonally, and keep the fun of wrapping 
them for ourselves to enjoy.” 

“Since you are so impractical I sup- 





B. STOCK 


pose you intend to give young Bob 
that rare stamp for his collection?” 

“% Go.” 

“He needs socks. He has only two 
pairs that are not darned. It’s folly 
spending dollars for one little stamp.” 

“Of course it is, to everyone but the 
stamp collector. The socks are a part 
of the family budget and we'll get 
them anyway. But the rare stamp be- 
longs to the surprise Christmas holds 
in store. And young Bob’s delight, 
when his philatelic eyes discover that 
one rare stamp, will be worth the 
folly.” 

“And Betty-Lou ?” 

“Shall have her little wrist watch.” 

“Ridiculous! She’s only a child.” 

“That’s why she wants a watch that 
ticks like mother’s.” 

“Wouldn’t a new snow suit be a 
more sensible gift?” 

“It would be a cruelly stupid gift 
for Betty. It would come to her as 
something dull and dead. But a little 
wrist watch, even the cheapest, will 
come to her glorified by her dream of 
some day having one all her own.” 

“But she can’t even tell the time 
correctly.” 

“No, Martha. But she can play at 
telling it, which is pretty much what 
we adults do with our daylight saving 
schemes.” 

“And I suppose Uncle Peter—”’ 

“Will get his five dollars.” 

“When you know he'll give it to that 
good-for-nothing brother of his?” 

“Precisely because I know his great- 
est pleasure is to be generous to un- 
fortunate Tom.” 

“Then your notion of giving—’”’ 

“Is to give pleasure. And the gifts 
that give the most pleasure are not 
those which meet people’s more ob- 
vious needs, but those which fulfill 
their dreams. And after all, Martha, 
that is meeting their real needs, for 
on a deeper level of experience, what 
are they, if not those things beyond 
our immediate needs, of which we 
dream ?” 

“But they are so often extravagant 
gifts both from the standpoint of the 
giver and the person who receives 
them.” 

“So was the perfumed ointment with 
which that other Mary anointed the 
dusty, road-weary feet of her Lord. 
But it was His comfort and His joy, 
and it gave her immortality. For all 





time she is known as the giver of the 
perfect gift.” 

Martha sighed. ‘Like always, Mary, 
you have led me so far away from the 
subject. The fact remains that Christ. 
mas is not what it used to be. Take 
Christmas greetings, for instance— 
cold, impersonal cards, with printed 
signatures. And some of them are no 
more suggestive of Christmas than q 
turnip, decorated as they are, with, of 
all things, scotties. It’s next to saerj- 
lege.” 

“Just unimaginative.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“Writing some personal greetings 
on Christmas note paper, and Signing 
some of my cards with my own illegi- 
ble handwriting. The cards are repro- 
ductions of some exquisite old paint- 
ings of the Nativity, so you see it is 
still possible to get them. And many 
equally lovely modern designs express 
the Christmas message. But perhaps 
nothing expresses it better than the 
Christmas seals of the anti-tubercu- 
losis movement, which have become 
a part of our Christmas tradition. The 
revenue from these seals is our mod- 
ern world’s gift to the health of its 
childhood.” 


Milartrua agreed. But when she 
caught sight of Mary’s Christmas 
wrappings, her practical soul again 
remonstrated. There was a heap of 
them, scarlet and blue and silver pa- 
pers, with the shimmer of frost and 
starlight upon them—a _ machine 
world’s gift of cellophane to Christ- 
mas radiance. “Is it worth while 
spending so much time and money on 
wrappings that are destined for the 
wastebasket ?” 

“Of course, Martha. A gift beauti- 
fully wrapped is somehow twice a 
2itt.” 

“Plain white tissue would answer 
the purpose.” 

“Yes, of keeping the package warm, 
but it wouldn’t set fire to the curiosity 
of the person receiving it. Then where 
would be the thrill of opening it?” 

All this while Martha’s efficient 
hands, contradicting her words, 
worked deftly, sealing cards, folding 
colorful papers about gay boxes, tying 
cellophane bows and inserting sprigs 
of mistletoe and holly in the knots. 
Mary watched Martha fall more and 
more under the enchantment of Christ- 
mas and knew as she watched that at 
heart she and Martha were one. 

“All those things you said about 
Christmas losing its wonder in a mod- 
ern world are true, Martha, and yet it 
is even more true that Christmas in 
our modern world is not less but more 
wonderful than ever before. What 
could be more (Continued on page 37) 
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Save Them 


FROM 


Defeat— 


EDWARD YEOMANS 


HAT can be done by parents 
Ws teachers—separately and 
together, in homes, schools, and com- 
munities—which will allow every in- 
dividual to more and more fully real- 
ize his best self and eliminate his 
worst self, by retaining that faith in 
the goodness of life with which he 
came into the world? How shall every 
child grow in grace—as in stature 
and preserve his power to excel and to 
be good fortune to himself and to 
everyone he meets on his very swift 
passage between the cradle and the 
grave? 

My experience has been very much 
the same as yours in this respect, that 
we have been largely unable to control 
our own lives and the issues of life. 
When we look back at our own child- 
hood and youth we see very clearly 
how the stage was set and how our 
own role was indicated and almost dic- 
tated by the circumstances of those 
days, and how our subsequent careers 
were controlled by forces over which 
we had no control—for better or for 
worse. 

The intimate lives and thoughts and 
words and actions of our immediate 
ancestors, and the institutions they 
supported took hold of us when we 
were most impressionable, and the pat- 
tern of our character was formed 
while we were wholly unconscious of 
any process except eating, sleeping 
and playing, and by the time we were 


ten years old—perhaps sooner, the 
main lines of our future might have 
been discerned by a good psychologist. 

The degree to which we have been 
able to modify that rule measures the 
amount of freewill there is allowed 
humanity in a universe whose physical 
laws are absolutely intolerant of any 
freewill whatever. 

We, at any rate, and in spite of all 
our disabilities and imperfections of 
body and of mind and of spirit, agree 
consciously, and determine fervently, 
and even passionately, one thing, here 
and now; namely—that the children of 
our time shall be saved from as much 
defeat and frustration as possible, to 
the end that a society of men and 
women may exist in this nation and in 
all nations, more and more worthy, as 
time goes on, of the enormous process 
of evolution of which they form the 
climax and the only apparent purpose. 


Ir is the starved souls of undernour- 
ished, and therefore unhealthy people 

people with spiritual rickets and 
anemia, and sick and untrustworthy 
emotions—who make the trouble in the 
world and get us into such frightful 
messes as the World War and its long 
tail of miseries which is coiled about 
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us still and very much alive though we 
thought we had smashed its dreadful 
head in 1918. 

Starved souls are bound to produce 
all the concomitants of starvation and 
in frenzies of hunger and blind and 
bitter desperation become inhuman 
and capable of any atrocity, such as 
war—the final expression of a philoso- 
phy dominated by competition and un- 
able to understand the necessity for 
cooperation if the earth is to be habit- 
able for human beings. 


Wruar is good for you is what en- 
hances your life, what is good for you 
is also what enhances your neighbor’s 
life. And the whole basic problem in 
the education of the individual is the 
problem of human relationships. It is 
the problem of sharing as distinguished 
from accumulating and hoarding—and 
therefore it is the problem of acquiring 
such stores of knowledge and of skill 
—of fine feeling, of courage, of toler- 
ance and of sympathy as can be 
shared, rather than houses and lands 
and large bank balances and all the 
things which may simply measure the 
extent of our failure and the degree of 
our starvation. 

Therefore, (Continued on page 34) 
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Take the time to choose really good games 


GAME LIST FOR THE FAMILY 


“MAMES are such fun—games 

which the children play by them- 

selves or games for children and par- 
ents to play together. 

If information is gathered or if John 
and Mary learn in the process to be 
good sports when they lose and gener- 
ous when they win, these virtues are 
incidental and must not overshadow 
the fun which parents and children 
should get from the game. 

A jolly game of croquet in summer 
or a family table tennis game in win- 
ter may prove more effective than a 
psychologist in settling family misun- 
derstandings! 


GAME LIST 


We are listing here only games 
which have proven popular with chil- 
dren of six and seven: 


Ring Toss 
Fish Pond 
Old Maid 
Parchesi 
Ten Pins 
Jack Straws 
Winnie the Pooh 
Tiddly Winks 
Wiggle Woggle 
Dominoes 
Anagrams (large 
word pieces) 
Hickety Pickety 
The Lame Duck 
Peter Rabbit 
Soldier Ring Toss 
Object Lotto 
Lotto 


As announeed in the 

November issue, fol- 

lowing Miss Wright's 

article on toys for each 
age level 


Photographs on these two pages 


LEGARE-LOVING 


GAMES FOR THE CHILD OF EIGHT 

AND NINE 

Checkers 

Electric Question 

Misto Magic 

Pit 

Carrom Board 

Quoits 

Pollyanna 

Dissected Map 

Boole Blocks 

Bird, Flower and Animal Lotto 

Pails of Fun 

The Little Colonel 

Target Games 

Snap Jacks 

Wire Puzzle 


These children will also enjoy the 
games on the previous list. 


GAMES FOR THE CHILD FROM 
TEN TO FIFTEEN 
Ping Pong 
The Big Trail 
Horse Shoes 
Map Puzzle of the U. S. 
Bowling Game 
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Football Game 

Flying Game 

Lindy Game 

Pool Game 

Badminton 

Wide World Game 

Camp Fire Girls Game 

Junior Combination Board 

Game of Oz 

Cargoes 

Skyways 

Crusade 

Voyage Round the World 

These children will also enjoy the 

games of previous list. 


GAMES FOR CHILDREN AND 
ADULTS TO PLAY TOGETHER 


Ping Pong 
Boole Blocks 
Camelot 
Chess 
Checkers 
Bagatelle 
Anagrams 
Backgammon 
Puzzles 
Society 
Bulls and Bears 
Badminton 
Sorry 
Halma 
Categories 
Fun Box 
Scrambles 
Wordlets 
Politics 

Mr. Ree 
Game of 400 
Monopoly 
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The model builders of today are the designers of tomorrow 





What you weave on this loom you can really wear 


LETS HAVE A HOBBY 


“ DAY in America we have en- 

i tered into a new era which must 
be met in a new way. Someone has 
counted that the average person now 
has some two thousand hours every 
year to spend exactly as he chooses, to 
suit his taste and inclination. In our 
new leisure the problem is to find the 
activity best suited to our tastes and 
interests. In this, one need not turn to 
the fads of the moment or to the things 
other people are doing—but rather 
to just those things one wishes most 
to do.’—ELIZABETH ROBERTSON, Art 
Chairman, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

Here are some predictions and com- 
ments by industrial leaders and phi- 
losophers : 

“Yesterday belonged to the worker; 
tomorrow belongs to the wise users of 
leisure. In leisure the civilized man 
makes the most of himself. And in the 
well balanced life flourish the finest 
fruits of American individualism.”’ 
WALTER B. PITKIN. 

“The children who are growing up 
in America today will enjoy, when they 
are adults, more spare time than their 
parents or grandparents dreamed of 
having. Although leisure is largely an 
adult problem, the preparation for it is 
a question of the education of youth. 
An offering of a wide repertory of play 
activities to children would seem to be 
one of the most desirable ways in 
which to develop interests, tastes, and 
skills that later can ensure the wise 
use of leisure.”’”—JAMES EDWARD ROG- 
ERS—Based on the findings of the 
White House Conference on Children. 

In a recent study of one thousand 





The Complete Showman — his 


own theater—his own act—his 


own play 


American homes there were found 
three outstanding lacks: 

A.A lack of equipment for play at 
home. 

B. A lack of hobbies among parents. 

C. A lack of sharing of creative in- 
terests between parents and children. 
—White House Conference on Children. 
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EXPOSING OUR CHILDREN TO 
HOBBY MATERIALS 
When your child can read provide 
him with enough materials and enough 
experience to stimulate him to select 
some activity in which he is especially 
interested. For example: 
1. Good tools. 
2. Work bench. 
3. Patterns and directions for wood 
working. 
. Hobby magazine. 
. Painting materials. 
. Material for building. 

a. Boats 

b. Airplanes 

c. Trains 

d. Houses for Pets 

7. Kodak—and materials for home 
developing. 
8. Stamp Book. 
9. Printing Set. 

10. Books—there are books which 
will deepen the interest in any 
hobby your child may have. 

The child who can 

a. Build a boat 

b. Collect stamps 

c. Skate 

d. Swim 

e. Play tennis 

f. Use saw and hammer 

g. Collect butterflies and beetles 

h. Care for pets 

i. Paint 

j. Get joy out of any skill 
possesses advantages, gains assur- 
ance, and has a better chance of happi- 
ness when he is grown. 


oO Ol 


REFERENCE MATERIAL 

Art. 10 cents, Educating for Leisure. 10 cents, Recrea- 
tion. 5 cents. 

Write to the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
1201-16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
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His enthusiasm for golf 
has given Jack Robin- 
son and his father an 


interest in common 
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Feeding a Hobby Horse 


ce "VE been trying to get Jack’s room 

| in shape today,” remarked my 
sister one day lately. ‘He'll be home 
day after tomorrow, and I want ev- 
erything to look spic and span for 
him, and for the holidays, too. But 
what a job to make his room look like 
anything! Those birds’ nests do col- 
lect so much dust, and that tangle 
of electric wires looks most untidy— 
but I don’t dare even suggest doing 
away with such things.” 

“Are the birds’ nests still as prec- 
ious as all that?” I asked curiously. 

I thought Jack had given up doing 
nuch along the bird line, since he’s 
taken up golf so wholeheartedly.” 

“Oh, it’s true he hasn’t put in much 
time in bird-hunting this last year or 
so,” returned Mary, “but he’s still 
keenly interested, and his collections 
mean just as much to him as ever. It’s 
1 good thing golf doesn’t take up 
space in his room, for there just isn’t 
ny left!’ 

Maybe it’s a good thing girls’ hob- 
bies aren’t concerned with things 
quite so much,” I remarked with 
umusement, thinking of the welter of 
materials and collections that has 
plastered Jack’s walls and shelves and 
poured out of his bureau drawers for 
many years. “‘Molly’s skating para- 
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Illustration 


ROBB BEEBE 


phernalia, being mostly in the form of 
clothes, doesn’t have to be quite so 
much in evidence as Jack’s stuff. How 
do you account, by the way, for Jack’s 
great variety of hobbies, and the way 
they have developed? I don’t believe 
many boys have so many interests, in 
such varied fields.”’ 

“I used to think too many interests, 
in too varied fields,” replied Mary, 
thoughtfully. “It seemed to me maybe 
it was a bad thing for him to roam 
all over the lot, as you might say, 
snatching at one thing here, another 
thing there. I was afraid all these 
transient, fleeting interests might do 
him more harm than good, that they’d 
encourage him to have a shallow, su- 
perficial attitude. 

“But it really hasn’t worked out 
that way. I can see now that it was 
simply his natural curiosity and eager- 
ness to learn that made him throw his 
energy around in all directions. I’m 
glad now I didn’t discourage him from 
following wherever his fancy led him.” 

I asked Mary if she remembered the 
time when Jack, at about the age of 


NATIONAL 


ten, was collecting samples of dirt 
from as many different places as he 
could. 

“Does he still have all those bot- 
tles, so carefully labelled?” I wanted 
to know. “I remember he wrote me to 
be sure and send him a sample, every 
time I went on a trip.” 

“Yes, and how proud he was of the 
soil you managed to send him from 
Mt. Vernon,” replied Mary. ‘“‘He wrote 
to a good many people, and really had 
a great deal of fun out of comparing 
all the samples he finally gathered, 
although many of them looked ex- 
actly alike to me.” 

As I was thinking of it afterward, 
it seemed to me that Mary, without 
realizing it, has probably been repaid 
many times for all the bother of hav- 
ing Jack’s room look like a museum. 
For many years, all his spare time has 
been occupied in endeavors that have 
been fascinating to him, and that often 
times have contributed quite a bit, 
among other things, to his informa- 
tion, his dexterity of muscle, and his 
ability to talk interestingly on many 
topics. 

Hobbies such as tennis, rock-collect- 
ing or skiing, that involve being out 
of doors, are surely wholesome from 
the point of (Continued on page 35) 
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KEEPING THE 


“Heap on more wood! 
The wind is chill; 
But let it whistle as it will 
We'll keep our Merry Christmas 
still.” 


INCE Walter Scott penned the 
* above in his “Christmas in Old 
Times” have we not gotten too far 
away from the simple meaning of 
Merry Christmas? Do we not spend 
too much effort in preparation and so 
arrive at the actual day fatigued and 
jacking in good cheer? By the time the 
tree is trimmed and the stockings hung 
a feeling of grumpiness steals over us 
and we are likely to ask, ‘‘What is the 
use of it all?” 

We older people might begin our 
preparation for Christmas by a read- 
ing of the old lesson of Master Scrooge 
and if possible a hearing of Handel's 
“Messiah.’? When we have purged our 
own spirits we are better prepared to 
enter the Christmas season in the 
spirit of a child. As we listen again to 
the songs of the shepherds and the 
great chorus of ‘Peace on Earth,” 
Christmas will be to us the Child that 
lay in the manger. 

Christmas Day, for every child, is a 
milestone the nature of which is large- 
ly in the hands of the parents. We must 
see to it that anticipation which is one 
of the greatest joys of childhood is not 
dulled in its realization. See to it that 
we fulfill their highest dreams by giv- 
ing them gifts with meaning that will 
live throughout the year. Too often we 
find the days following Christmas filled 
with broken toys and tears. 

A careful consideration of the gifts 
should be begun many weeks in ad- 
vance of the day; money and energy 
apportioned according to the situation 
and demand. Quality rather than quan- 
tity should be our chief aim, always re- 
membering the children become con- 
fused and fatigued with too much. No 
matter how fine the toy, it is useless if 
given at the wrong time. Keep in mind 
the age of the child so that his play 
equipment will contribute to a well 
rounded development. 

A child up to three years of age is 
interested in dolls only as a manipula- 
tive toy, or as something to be car- 
ried about with him. After three, he is 
interested in doll play and wants the 


MEANING OF 


Merry 


accessories that go with the dolls. A 
splendid thing to remember when mak- 
ing a purchase is that it is not neces- 
sary to buy the complete unit at one 
time. When the child is four and five 
you are ready to add a tub and washer 
to the doll equipment, the following 
year, an electric stove and iron. 





THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


by 


Natalie Whelchel 


The trees outside my house are high; 
They seem to almost reach the sky, 
And every night I go to bed 
And see their branches overhead; 
And through the window, I can see 


A star lit on each Christmas tree. 


Trains for your boys are another in- 
terest that can be added to at different 
age levels. From the flat, wheelless, 
wooden trains which hitch together 
for the two-year-old, to the electric 
train for the eight-year-old, including 
the intermittent steps. The accessories 
are added as the child develops and the 
desire for them appears. 
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Christmas 


MARTHA SPRINGER 


A work bench and tools are also a 
splendid unit that can be built upon in 
more ways than one. The outdoor play 
apparatus, the swings, rings, bars, lad- 
ders, and walking boards can be given 
at different age levels, the additions 
appearing as the interest appears. This 
equipment may be carpenter or home- 
made, as well as purchased. 

You will, of course, wish to include 
among your gifts articles that are 
complete in one buy, such as small 
trucks, autos, and airplanes for the 
younger child, and games, skates, or 
bicycles for the older child. Excellent 
suggestions about all these things have 
been carefully given in the November 
as well as the present issue of our 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER magazine. 


WHATis more giftable than a book? 
Even though the child has many books 
he is always eager for more. Again we 
have the great opportunity to “add to” 
until our child has that well-built-up, 
unforgettable library. Fortunately, 
books come in various price ranges so 
will fit into every Christmas budget. 
Some irresistible books for the young 
child are Peter and Peygy, by Lena 
Towsley, The First and Second Picture 
Book, by Mary S. Martin, and the 
Gabriel Linen Picture Books of Aero- 
planes, Automobiles, Animals and 
many others. These all represent the 
clear pictures of things in the every- 
day life of the child with the short 
story on the opposite page. For those 
older children with still more inquiring 
minds we have several ten- or fifteen- 
cent publications, among them the 
much liked Fire Book, and others 
called Boats, Trains and Penny Pen- 
guin, The interesting animal tales of 
Pouff, Pom Pom and Flouf by Lida are 
enjoyed by most children of five, six, 
seven and eight years. 

A large part of a child’s life is spent 
in a world peopled by unseen and kind- 
ly spirits, and in this world of make- 
believe our own St. Nicholas plays a 
prominent part. It is largely due to the 
imaginative life of childhood that 
through the ages the myth of Santa 
Claus has been kept alive. Even when 
they know he (Continued on page 32) 
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THE IMPORTANCE 


HE normal! healthy foot is a thing 

of beauty and, today, beautiful 
feet are not measured by their size. A 
large shapely foot that functions per- 
fectly is a greater asset than the 
“dainty wee foot’ of former genera- 
tions. No longer do intelligent moth- 
ers choose stylish footwear without 
first considering the healthful features 
as well. And yet, in spite of the rapid 
strides manufacturers have made in 
developing shoes that incorporate 
style as well as comfort, recent sta- 
tistics show that 47 per cent of the 
kindergarten children today are wear- 
ing shoes too short, 19 per cent are 
wearing hosiery too short, and only 38 
per cent have correctly fitted footwear. 

The well-fitted shoe is at least one- 
half to three-quarters of an inch long- 
er than the sock-covered foot. Stock- 
ings, too, should be of such a size that 
they loosely fit the foot when the en- 
tire weight of the body is thrown upon 
it. The shoe should be fitted so as to 
provide adequate length, as described, 
and sufficient width to permit full free- 
dom of toes, without crowding either 
the big or little toe. 

Feet expand a little when the body 
weight rests upon them. Very often, 
shoes that are fitted to the static foot 
prove to be too short when the foot is 
in motion. It is, therefore, very wise 
to have the child walk around the 
store after purchasing new shoes, to 
make sure that the toes are not being 
crowded. 

Children’s feet grow very rapidly 
and, until about the age of eight, shoes 
are usually outgrown before they are 
worn out, even by the most active of 
children. It is important, therefore, 
to make sure that the shoes still fit 
comfortably before having worn ones 
repaired. Of course, it is pretty hard 
on the purse to keep buying new shoes, 


2 
It is hard on the 
budget, later in 
life, to eorreect 
foot ailments 
that have been 
eaused by poorly- 


fitted feotwear 
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but it is harder on the budget to hand 
out larger sums, later in life, to cor- 
rect foot ailments that have been 
caused by poorly-fitted footwear. 
The welted shoe with a leather in- 
sole that does not curl up and cause 
ridges inside the shoe is a wise invest- 
ment. “Bargain counter” shoes are 
never a wise economy. Shoes should 
also have a hard box toe to keep the 
forepart of the shoe in good shape, and 
prevent wrinkled linings. Active chil- 
dren often kneel down to play marbles, 
or some such game, and then, natural- 
ly, bend the toes of their shoes. If the 
box toe is soft, the linings are apt to 
wrinkle easily, and these wrinkles 
press down on the tender little toes 
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or Feet 


and cause blisters. Many shoes today 
are unlined, however, and do not neeg 
hard box toes. 

Semi-flexible leather soles are high- 
ly recommended for everybody. Chil- 
dren should never wear rigid shoes un- 
less there is a foot defect that needs 
this support. Inasmuch as the child’s 
foot, at birth, is an unconnected bony 
mass, more like gristle than bone, 
and only through the correct muscu- 
lar development can grow normally, 
it is necessary to see that it is not 
confined in a shoe that restricts ex- 
ercise. At first, the foot appears to be 
flat. But as the child grows and begins 
to creep, and then to walk, the muscles 
develop and, at about three years of 
age, the foot has taken on an “archy” 
look, that is, an arch development ap- 
pears. 

The general structure of the foot is 
not completed until about the tenth 
year, while the great heel bone is not 


Intelligent mothers, when 
buying shoes, consider 


their healthful features 
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fully developed until the twentieth 
year. During this period of growth and 
development, the foot needs a great 
deal of attention. Stockings should be 
watched just as carefully as shoes, for 
they are apt to shrink and can bind the 
toes just as easily as short or narrow- 
toed footwear. 

Up until about three years of age, a 
firm, almost heel-less shoe is recom- 
mended. This must have a sole suffi- 
ciently heavy to protect the foot, and 
yet not so stiff that the undeveloped 
muscles can not bend it. Too heavy a 
sole will make the child walk with his 
whole foot, instead of allowing the toes 
to bend. If robbed of this exercise, the 
foot will not develop normally. 

A slight gripping of the heel gives 
the child a feeling of security, but hard 
counters or a stiff frame of the heel 
are likely to chafe or blister the foot. 
Unless the shoe grips the heel, how- 
ever, the heel may bend inside the 
shoe, causing weak ankles and incor- 
rect walking posture. 

Little need be said these days about 
narrow toes, as children’s shoes today 
are built on what is called the ‘“natur- 
form” last, which has a straight in- 
side line from toe to heel and conforms 
to the shape of the foot. It is the shoe 
that has been outgrown that is caus- 
ing the great trouble today. 


TEEN-AGE girls seem to be the 
greatest offenders as regards the heel 
question. They sometimes get the idea 
that they are grown-up young ladies, 
and take a violent fancy to wearing 
spiked heels. Instead of adding dignity 
to their carriage, however, high heels 
throw the youthful figure out of bal- 
ance and cause ungraceful posture. It 
is almost impossible to walk naturally 
in high heels for it is difficult to bend 
the knees properly. High heels also 
push the foot forward into the fore- 
part of the shoe and cramp the toes. 
Now, cramping of the toes not only 
causes corns and calluses, but also 
eventually pushes the great toe in- 
wards, causing distortion of the great 
toe joint. This is called a bunion. When 
this joint is pushed out of alignment, 
it isn’t long before the whole bony 
structure of the foot suffers. The meta- 
tarsal arch often collapses, presses 
down heavily on the nerve chain that 
spreads out on the underside of the 
foot, and causes sciatica. 

Perhaps these teen-age girls need a 
little explanation as to the correct 
functioning of the foot. When walking, 
the weight of the body is normally re- 
ceived by the forward foot first on 
the back outer side of the heel bone. 
The weight is then continued and 
transmitted evenly across the ball of 


the foot. When the foot is properly 
balanced the step has a slight spring, 
a sure sign of youth. 

In unbalanced footwear, however, 
the weight shifts as the heel rolls from 
the outer side of the heel to the great 
toe joint, thus putting undue pressure 
on the joint. It is a simple matter to 


SONG FOR 
CHRISTMAS EVE 


Virginia Scott Miner 


Oh banish envy, cease all strife, 
And still the careless jest— 

Let naught be said or done this night 
Unhallowed or unblest. 


But reach into your treasure chest— 
Bring forth your heart’s fine gold, 
And pour its riches out tonight 
As Magi did of old. 


Send high the incense of your love— 
Spread joy before His feet— 

And offer Him the jewelled notes 
Of carols down each street! 


figure out just what happens when 
the big toe joint is mistreated. 

Good sturdy footwear is recom- 
mended for school days and winter ac- 
tivities; semi-flexible soles, roomy 
toes, well-built counters, hard box 
toes. During the summer, however, 
nothing is more beneficial to the health 
of the feet than running barefoot on 
soft green grass, or on a sandy beach. 
Hard ground, concrete pavements, or 
cobblestones are injurious to bare feet. 

Sneakers are ideal for such sports 
as tennis, badminton, golf, running 
races, and the like. They should not, 
however, be worn steadily in place of 
leather shoes. They usually induce 
perspiration, and excessive perspira- 
tion weakens the foot. Germs thrive 
where there is heat and moisture, and 
tender feet, especially those affected 
with skin diseases, suffer when there 
is too much sweating. Leather uppers 
allow the air to circulate through the 
shoes and prevent any accumulation 
of heat and moisture inside the shoes. 

Teachers can help considerably in 
maintaining good posture by giving a 
little extra time to the placing of the 
feet during “setting-up drill” periods. 
The correct posture is to stand and 
walk with the toes pointing directly 
ahead, never toeing out or toeing in. 
Although not the natural way of walk- 
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ing, “pigeon toes” is preferable to the 
old-fashioned outflare type of walking. 
This toeing-out method puts too much 
strain on the inner border of the heel 
bone, and also strains the arches. 

Congenital defects such as club-foot, 
hollow foot, hammer toe, or extreme 
cases of pigeon toes require the at- 
tention of a specialist in orthopedics. 
Immediate attention given to club- 
foot will save the child a great deal of 
pain and self-consciousness in later 
life. Manipulative treatment of club- 
foot under the direction of a specialist 
is advised immediately after birth. 
Treatment consists of manipulating 
the tiny plastic foot into its correct 
position, and then keeping it there by 
means of a plaster of Paris bandage 
or cast. Braces may be necessary in 
some cases. Specially built shoes are 
recommended for all cases. The length 
of treatment required will depend upon 
the type of club-foot; sometimes the 
massage and exercises must be con- 
tinued for many years. 

Flatfoot is curable, and treatment 
varies with the degree of rigidity and 
the length of time the condition has 
been present. Treatment includes cor- 
rectly fitted shoes, exercise, massage, 
contrast baths, and felt pads. 

One of the common mistakes made 
by parents is that of permitting a con- 
valescent child to run around in bed- 
room slippers. This is very unwise. 
Illness affects the muscles and liga- 
ments of the feet considerably, and 
they are weakened after any long 
period in bed. It is, therefore, impor- 
tant that a convalescent child’s foot 
be supported at all times when they are 
bearing his weight, even though he 
is standing only a short time. 


Miany people find great comfort in 
changing their shoes two or three 
times during the day. Those who suf- 
fer from excessive perspiration or 
from pain in and around the arches 
will find great relief in changing both 
shoes and stockings several times 
daily. 

It should not be necessary to em- 
phasize the fact that cleanliness is 
essential to foot health. The feet should 
be bathed every night before retiring 
with warm water and a pure soap. 
Those who suffer from poor cjrcula- 
tion will find that bathing the feet first 
in warm water and then plunging 
them into cool water will help stimu- 
late circulation. Rubbing them briskly 
with a flesh brush or the palms of the 
hands is also very beneficial. 

For excessive perspiration (provid- 
ed this is not caused by some organic 
or systemic weakness) wash the feet 
twice a day (Continued on page 33) 
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“Ceasing to give, we cease to have, 
That is the law of love.” 


ECEMBER is the month of lov- 

ing, giving—of generous con- 
sideration of others, of joyful exchange 
of greetings among friends and ac- 
quaintances. One gives of material 
things and of affection in greater 
measure; the tide of good feeling 
sweeps away all trivial hampering 
emotions. In the overflowing of our 
kindly and affectionate impulses, we 
wash away our own smallness of soul; 
in the swelling floods of other gen- 
erous tides we are carried to higher 
aspirations and nobler visions. 

In December, we see the end of 
many things. Yet the warmth of re- 
membrance brings a lingering glow 
for the coming year; friendships of 
old kindle splendors to light the way 
to the new; to look back with gratitude 

that is well done in December. 

In December, we pause to look with 
appreciation at present joys and 
friends; we pause to look at members 
of our family, searching affectionate- 
ly for their needs that we may supply 
their heart’s desire; we give love and 
admiration. We open our hearts to all 
good emotions and impulses. ‘‘Good 
will to all” becomes spontaneous. As 
the tide sweeps around us, life is joy- 
ous and warm. In December, we may 
look ahead. With the calendar are 
gone many opportunities and duties. 
Yet December connects us with a new 
year—and in so doing becomes a 
month of preparation for life anew. 
New opportunities for dreams to be 
realized, for giving anew the devotion 
and consideration to others. December, 
the month of the birth of the Christ 
child, is a time for us to search for the 
excellences in human nature and to 
cultivate them in ourselves. 

As a channel for the tide of good 
will toward others, for the opportuni- 
ties to cultivate tolerance, forbearance 
and loving understanding is the asso- 
ciation of parents and teachers, in or- 
ganized and in individual effort. Our 
ideals of service shed a warm glow 
about us and beckon us on to better 
years ahead. May our endeavors, our 
love and our understanding, one of 
another, be the source of a nation’s 
benediction and of our own happiness. 

—MINNIE D. BRADFORD 


Let us look ahead. The other day I 
saw a Christmas present start on its 
way with this card attached: “I have 
come to live with you for two hundred 
years.” What do you suppose the pres- 
ent was? A Sitka spruce about the size 
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of the everyday lead pencil. At 
Christmas time we think of the ever- 
renewing greens with which Nature 
has provided us. Why not look ahead 
a little bit—and in looking, look sane- 
ly—to the future of our natural re- 
newable resources ? 

This is the first paragraph of an 
article on trees that we shall print in 
an early number. We put it into the 
editorial page because it has such a 
lovely Christmas suggestion! 


Because the Superintendent of 
Schools in White Plains, New York, 
Mr. Claude Hardy, felt ‘increasingly 
aware of the fact that many of our 
school problems could be more easily 
solved if there were a more general 
understanding of all of the facts and 
factors entering into the educational 
picture,” and “furthermore, the feel- 
ing has been growing upon me that 
we school administrators are largely 
responsible for many of our troubles, 
because we have not considered it 
urgent or at all necessary to take the 
general public into our confidence” 
and thinking was not enough for this 
superintendent, he went about rectify- 
ing it. This is the story of the result: 

“After the fashion of a college sem- 
inar we have informed ourselves con- 
cerning the various theories, the prin- 
ciples, and the important philosophies 
of education, we have examined to- 
gether the history of education from 
the very beginning of time almost, we 
have debated good-naturedly the pros 
and cons of many controversial sub- 
jects such as fraternities and sororities 
in high school, home work, progres- 
sive education, the principles of pub- 
lic education in a democracy, the quali- 
fications necessary for service on a 
Board of Education, etc. etc.” 


At their National Convention in 
June, the American Home Economics 
Association adopted the following res- 
olutions, among others: Whereas, 
health education in the schools is right- 
ly a cooperative program; 

Be it resolved that school administra- 
tors be urged to provide for participa- 
tion of home economics teachers in 
those phases of health education in 
which they are best qualified to give 
instruction. 

Whereas, the school lunchroom is an 
important factor in child health and 
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growth, and whereas its administra- 
tion requires a scientific knowledge of 
nutrition and professional training jn 
institution administration; 
Be it resolved that school administra- 
tors be urged to secure supervision of 
the school lunchroom by trained per- 
sons on a professional rather than g 
commercial basis. 

These resolutions are entirely in line 
with our own Congress work. 


Our friend, Dr. Garry Cleveland 
Meyers, warms the cockles of our 
hearts by his article in the Ohio Par- 
ent-Teacher Bulletin on _ Bootleg 
Parent-Teacher Associations; he de- 
fines it as “the organization of Par- 
ents and Teachers under the name of 
Parent-Teacher Association without 
having earned that name, without hay- 
ing qualified officially to use it; they 
have not taken out membership in the 
State and National organizations.” He 
goes on to say, “The name Parent- 
Teacher Association has been earned 
through long years of striving. It has 
professional standing and acknowl- 
edgement quite as certainly as has the 
National Education Association. Ey- 
ery other professional organization 
honors and respects its ideals, pur- 
poses and programs.” He further ex- 
horts school people to have only “offi- 
cial’’ Parent-Teacher Associations in 
their schools. 


We welcome to the aggregation of 
Educational magazines, the new and 
attractive National Educational Out- 
look Among Negroes, published in 
Washington. It will be especially de- 
voted to the improvement of educa- 
tional practices among Negro teach- 
ers and to the encouragement of crea- 
tive thought and expression among 
Negro children and youth. Says the 
editor of the magazine, “We do not 
ignore the inequalities and discrimina- 
tions experienced by Negroes in the 
efforts to obtain an education. But 
while working for the correction of 
these evils we wish to emphasize the 
possibility of performing within the 
above limitations a better educational 
job than has been done in the past.” 
We wish we had room to show the 
cover picture of the first Negro school 
in D. C., and the magnificent new High 
School for Negroes in Nashville. 
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Movies of 
us? Really, 
truly ? 


Movies in 
COLOR ? 
Gee!! 





= CHRISTMAS MORNING, and the family has 
its movie camera at last. Now the holiday sea- 
son, and all your trips and vacations, will be 
made happier than ever. You can hardly wait to 
watch the family thrill to the first sight of them- 
selves on the screen. You're happy that now you 
can make home movies of the children that will 
keep them always just as they are today. 
Ciné-Kodak Eight, a specially designed cam- 
era, has made it all possible —it brings the de- 
lights of movie making comfortably within your 
reach. A 25-foot roll of film for Ciné-Kodak 








worry, Mother.. 

its a Cine- 

Kodak Eight 
—“ - 









Its wonderful 
— but can 
we afford — 





Kight runs as long on the screen as 100 feet of 
amateur standard home movie film—gives you 
from 20 to 30 movie scenes, each as long as 
the average scene you see in the newsreels— 
yet it costs you only $2.25, black-and-white, 
finished, ready to show. 

And for a few cents more a scene, you get 
gorgeous full-color Kodachrome movies. Simple 
to make as black-and-white; no extra equipment 
is needed; the color is in the film. 

See the Eight, and the movies it makes, at your 
dealer’s... Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


CINE-KODAK EIGHT fnovies er everybody's price 


In writing to advertisers, please mention the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 25 








THE FAMILY AND EMOTIONAL PATTERNS 


(Continued from page 15) 


In general (to illustrate what I 
mean) a great many parents are doing 
a fairly good job with the physical 
weaning of their children. Oddly 
enough this is because they frankly 
admit the fact that they don’t know 
how to do it. The good mother of today 
knows three things—she knows that 
if she weans too slowly the baby won’t 
gain weight, she knows that if she 
weans too rapidly the baby will get a 
stomach ache, and she knows that the 
margin between these two danger- 
marks is a wide one. So she comfort- 
ably experiments and the baby com- 
fortably grows. The pediatricians 
know what havoc they wrought when 
they tried to tie this whole business 
down to weight charts and rigid 
schedules. 


LLovE and hate, fear and courage, 
faith and insecurity—each has its 
score in the symphony which is one’s 
life. It is a wise leader who catches 
and encourages the motifs as they de- 
velop—recognizing that each is the 
richer for the help of every instru- 
ment. And may those who pose as ex- 
perts have the sense to recognize that 
their master score (such as it is) may 
force an anxious sort of regimenta- 
tion of the program but that it will 
have nothing to do with music! 

(3) One gets the picture of a certain 
sort of incisiveness in the intellectual 
life. You think “‘two times two is four” 
and then, in a way, you are done with 
this particular process. You can, as it 
were, put it away for a while—in fact 
it frequently has a disturbing way of 
disappearing of its own accord so that 
you have to try various tricks to bring 
it back. If on the other hand you have 
some unpleasant experience the thing 
reverberates throughout the day. If 
you are depressed about a matter this 
quality of depression colors all your 
activities for a long time. Just what 
the research worker is going to tell us 
about this I don’t know. However, 
there is still the practical side that the 
emotional reactions go on reverberat- 
ing and finding their expressions long 
after they are first experienced. Every 
parent knows this phenomenon, knows 
how the emotional reactions find some 
way or other to work their way out 
into some form of expression—or to 
echo and re-echo their troublesome 
tones within the child where shyness 
xr punishment really inhibit expres- 
sion. 

The wise leader of children has 
long since learned to turn the emo- 
tional reactions to advantage rather 
than to try doing away with them. 
Let’s take so disagreeable an instance 
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as anger. A football coach doesn’t try 
to do away with anger. He spends 
months training his charges to ex- 
press their emotions in certain con- 
structive, valuable ways (that is con- 
structive and valuable to their own 
dear Alma Mater). Then, interesting- 
ly enough, this same coach hopes that 
at the time of the games these young 
men will become angry or mad or that 


FIRST CHRISTMAS 
Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 


The little lamb that lay that night 
Too small to see the lights, 

Too young to notice the passing feet 
That came from the hills’ far 


heights, 


Warmed himself at his mother’s 
side; 
Rested, and was content, 
Not knowing the meaning of the 
gifts, 


Or the wise who came and went. 


To the little lamb it was all a dream, 

When a strange hand lifted him 

And carried him through the can- 
dlelight 

To the manger, where all was 


dim. 


Where all was peace and in still 
delight. 
He slept, and the Other, too: 
The tiny lamb and the Lamb of 
God, 


Wrapped in a cloak of blue . 


they will have some sort of disturbing 
emotions aroused. Notice that if the 
formula has not worked through as 
he wishes, he will take personal charge 
of affairs between halves and stir 
up these angers if he possibly can. One 
thinks immediately of examples of 
situations in which reverberations of 
the emotional life have gotten the fam- 
ily work done, the school’s work done, 
the nation’s work done. One wonders 
what would happen to that great com- 
plex of competition if it were not for 
the sex drive. One wonders what sort 





of evil emotions of ambition ang 
jealousy and perhaps even hatred lie 
under the whole pioneering drive of 
this country of ours. How many of 
man’s great triumphs have been really 
driven by his jealousy of brother oy 
sister? 


Tuis has presented a very serious 
problem to those who handle children, 
Out of the past has come to us very 
much the tradition that there is some- 
thing that is sinful and wrong ang 
fleshly in anger, hatred, jealousy, sex 
hunger and so forth. So in rather pan- 
icky fashion many parents attempt 
to silence these perfectly normal parts 
of the total symphony. Threat is fo}. 
lowed by every sort of inhibition— 
but unless I am much mistaken thege 
inhibitions really avail nothing. There 
is too much evidence that these emo- 
tional drives go on reverberating one 
way or another rather regardless of 
the extent to which we try to stil] 
them. The help that parents get from 
their own resourcefulness (and per- 
haps even from experts) must lead 
them to those ways in the simple af- 
fairs of a family or the school or in 
the more complicated affairs of the 
nation, in which these drives may be 
sublimated to terms of a construc- 
tive kind of ambition and competition 
and leadership. 

(4) There is one other striking dif- 
ference between these two aspects of 
our mental life. To a certain extent 
when you have attained some knowl- 
edge of a certain intellectual level, 
there it is, all nailed down and really 
in your possession. It is true that you 
can forget facts but it seems also to be 
true with the exception of periods of 
something like delirium, the intellect- 
ual level to which you have attained 
is one which you can hold. This does 
not seem to be true in the emotional 
field. We can develop all the way to a 
very good picture of emotional ma- 
turity and then at a moment’s notice 
slide back to a childish emotional im- 
maturity. When I think for instance, as 
I write this, of three pretty wretched 
messes that I got into today, I am 
quite sure that two of these were due 
to the fact that I acted in an almost 
childish way myself. Thus for us adults 
there is this almost terrifying situation 
that we are forever realizing that a 
possession which we have can slip 
from our grasp at a moment’s notice. 
This emotional maturity which I think 
is so very important in our living com- 
fortably and happily with other peo- 
ple—and with ourselves for that mat- 
ter—would be so much more worth 
while an attainment if it only had some 
assured way of staying put! 

Of course, we see this same problem 
in children. The ten-year-old or twelve- 
year-old goes rushing back to two- 
year-old tan- (Continued on page 28) 
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ROUND THE WORLD FOR FLAVOR 


EAST INDIES 
Romantic Interlude 


Spice! Close your eyes. and say the word 
over—slowly. What pictures it conjures! 
High-pooped galleons beating a tortuous 

gr windward through the China Sea. 
Buccaneers and screeching parrots. Musty 
wharves and towering ships and far-off lands 
with names like jewels! Indeed, the history 
of spice is the history of man’s daring — 
of bravery and knavery—of romance itself! 


Today, experts of the House of Heinz keep 
the romance of spice alive. In distant Penang 
there grow Cloves with buds so flowerlike, 
so fragile, so exquisitely fragrant that the 
natives use them as votive offerings to their 
ods. Money cannot buy enough of these 
rare cloves to meet Heinz requirements. So 
Heinz spice hunters determined to duplicate 
them, if possible. And on the island of Am- 
boyna they found cloves marvelously like 
those of Penang. Only such cloves as these 
sre good enough to season foods bearing the 
proud Keystone label of the House of Heinz! 


When Heinz cooks found that ordinary 
cassia fails to produce the subtle delicacies 
of favor that distinguish Heinz-made foods, 
our searchers journeyed to the steaming 
jungles of Indo-China, where grows the 
finest cassia tree. Experiments showed that 
the bark from the tips of the delicate 
branches of the cassia produces, when 
round, a seasoning exactly suitable for 
einz purposes — pungent and aromatic. 
And so Heinz cooks now use Saigon cassia 
exclusively. 





You Said a Jarful! 


@ Talk about your “put up” 
jobs! Heinz packs such crisp * 
and crunchy old-fashioned 
fresh cucumber pickle as 
you’ve never tasted in all your 
hungry days! Introduce these 
perky discs of zest and flavor 
to your family. Then try to 
keep a jarful in your home — 
just try! 


FRESH CUCUMBER 
PICKLE 


Thus Heinz never-ending search for finer 
flavor extends across the world—to Malabar 
for cleaner, spicier pepper, to Banda, in the 
East Indies for nutmeg and mace, to south- 
ern France for celery seed. 


AMERICA 
Quality Control 


Here at home the quest persists along more 
prosaic (but hardly less important) lines. 
The cultivation of special Heinz-raised to- 
matoes. The constant seeking for finer, 
riper, better-tasting vegetables; for choicer 
cuts of meat; for thicker cream and richer 
butter. Perhaps such costly thoroughness is 
unnecessary. But when you have put Heinz 
pure foods to the test oa your own discrimi- 
nating taste—compared their high quality 
and modest price—we believe you will agree 
that it is well worth while! 






> 


Taste the Difference 
| in HEINZ 


@ Drink a glass of sparkling Heinz 
Tomato Juice! Proveto yourself what 
a richer, better drink it is! That’s 
because Heinz presses it from prize 
tomatoes—raised from special seed- 
lings nurtured in Heinz own green- 
| houses. No wonder Heinz Tomato 
Juice is better tasting —better for you! 


. TOMATO 
JUICE @) 








Good Soup Che Ps 


doff their hats to Heinz! 


HIC little chapeaux they are, too—and Heinz 
‘a returns the compliment!... Fact is, we 
he make our famous home-style soups just as you 
do. Select and scrub our garden vegetables with 
equal care. Insist on the choicest meats, the 
richest cream. Brew each batch in small open 
kettles. Flavor to a turn with the “cupboard’s” 
rarest spices. Stir and wait for just the right 
moment. Then pour, piping-hot, into stout, shiny 
containers for your convenience... Nothing for 
you to add except, if you wish, thanks! 


home-style 


SOUPS 
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DELECTABLE 
KINDS 


Cream of Oyster 
Cream of Celery 
Cream of Tomato 
Cream of Spinach 
Cream of Green Pea 
Cream of Asparagus 
Cream of Mushroom 
Bean Soup with Ham 
Pepper Pot 
Onion Soup 
Corn Chowder 
Clam Chowder 
Vegetable Soup 
Vegetable Beef Soup 
Consommé 
Consommé Madriléne 
Scotch Broth 
Mock Turtle 
Genuine Turtle Soup 
Chicken Gumbo 
(Creole) 
Chicken with Rice 
Chicken Noodle Soup 
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You can SEE the difference 
Ralston makes! 


Aurert minds— sturdy bodies—an eagerness to do 
things... Nature has stored these up in premium wheat. That 
is why Ralston Wheat Cereal, made only from premium wheat, is 
so good for growing children. Double rich in vitamin B, this 
golden brown hot wheat cereal helps to promote growth, stimu- 
late appetites, build strong, sturdy bodies. Start serving Ralston 
every morning ...and see what a difference this delicious hot 


wheat cereal can make! 


Ralston requires only 5 minutes cooking 
Because we know, mother, how very busy you are 
in those hurried minutes before breakfast, we have 
made Ralston Wheat Cereal extra fine so that it 
cooks completely while you set the breakfast table. 

As quickly and easily as you boil a pot of coffee, 
you can prepare this hot wheat cereal which tastes 
so good and is so good for your children. 

Five minutes over an open flame—and Ralston is 
thoroughly cooked, readily digestible. 


TUNE IN TOM MIX RADIO PROGRAM every Monday 


through Friday inclusive, 5:45 to 6:00 pm, NBC Blue 
Network, WMAQ, Chicago and WIRE, Indianapolis 


RALSTON (. 


THE HOT CEREAL CHILDREN LOVE TO EAT 
















THE FAMILY AND 
EMOTIONAL PATTERNS 


(Continued from page 26) 


trums or to two-year-old insecurity 
with the slightest sort of pressure. 
Most parents get rather worried over 
the matter and of those who don't, 
many get very much exasperated 
about it—with that queer adult feeling 
that you and I have that somehow or 
other it isn’t right or just for our chil- 
dren to have the same weaknesses that 
we have ourselves. About this, two 
things must be said: 

First of all, let us rather frankly 
face this characteristic of the emotion. 
al life, let us stop worrying and stew- 
ing about it. Let us be tolerant enough 
to allow our children these wanderings 
back to earlier emotional life just as 
we claim the right for this sort of thing 
for ourselves. What I am asking here 
is that we interest ourselves in the 
reasons for this sort of regression rath- 
er than that we simply get irritated 
about it. Parenthetically one stretches 
out this request to the entire life ad- 
justment, being ready to say that at 
any time that one tries to wnderstand 
why a child does something that is dis- 
turbing rather than spending her time 
becoming irritated over what he has 
done—she will find the matter of 
bringing up children an exciting, inter- 
esting, somewhat tumultuous but alto- 
gether worthwhile venture. 


AND, second, when we go back to 
these earlier emotional situations it is 
because we are pressed too hard. Real- 
ity brings us burdens that are about all 
that we can bear. It calls us to com- 
petition, it calls us to struggles that 
come perilously near to certain defeat. 
It is when the child or adult finds the 
going too hard, finds that others are 
asking more than he can give, finds 
that the competitor has the inside 
track—then it is that he turns back 
to the safety and comfort of his earlier 
protected situation. It is then that he 
looks for a mother or father and that 
he himself acts like a child—because 
in that situation somebody else carries 
his burdens. This is important because 
where there are the evidences of emo- 
tional immaturity, it means that we 
are putting too much pressure on the 
child. He can afford to grow up emo- 
tionally only when he sees some kind 
of fair chance at victory ahead. Ob- 
viously as a baby or perhaps as an only 
child he is safely and completely cared 
for by the strong hands of adults about 
him. Life is a matter to a large extent 
of widening this field of interest in 
which one can get what he is looking 
for and get it with some feeling of 
safety and security. We don’t run back 
to the earlier pictures as long as we 


' have some chance of winning in the 
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present situation. So, in the presence 
of these pictures of emotional imma- 
turity, point your interest chiefly to- 
ward what it is in the total situation 
that is more than the child can meet 
with fair chance of success. 


Which means, I think, that in the | 
emotional life of the child in the fam- | 


ily it is important to realize that: 

The emotions develop through con- 
tact—that the child’s emotions are the 
emotions of those about him—that no 
trickery of a child guidance clinic or 
pook about bringing up children will 
replace the emotional poverty or dis- 
tortion of those adults who actually 
surround the child. 


THERE is no golden rule of develop- 
ment—there is no one of the emotions 
which cannot starve as easily as it can 
nurture. We must have more willing- 
ness and freedom to experiment and 


feel our way along each day on the | 


pasis of what the situation has been up 


to that day—tthe haunting sort of feel- 
ing that somewhere or other there is | 


the right formula is only a mirage. 


The child’s emotions are not to be | 


denied—our problem is that of turning 
them to socially useful purposes—fear 
and jealousy and hatred and sex 
which our traditions have taught us 


to try to abolish are in reality there | 


whether we like it or no and are in 
reality to be used by us toward socially 
useful relationships with others. 
The pathology of the child’s emo- 
tions, all those frequent excursions to 
less mature pictures, is an indication 


to a large extent that we are forcing | 
too great pressures on the child. We | 
must, if we are wise, use the difficulties | 


in this field much more to question 
seriously what we are doing to the 


child and what we are asking of him | 
than as handles for our arraignment | 


of the child himself. 
Perhaps this last is the real key. 
Those who fall by the wayside, those 


who have been delinquent and the mis- | 


fits in life, those pesky bothersome in- 
dividuals who are forever muddling 
up with their activities the things we 
would get done—those at one time or 
another the world has pitied or has 
feared. I think that what stands before 
us today is that these individuals, if 
we are but wise, are the ones who 


show us the faults in our own handling | 


of them. If the truant really shows us 
what is the matter with the school, if 
the irritable shows us what is really 
wrong in the family, if only such a 
phenomenon as the Depression shows 
us what is wrong with our total eco- 
nomic pattern, is it not equally possible 
that we use the evidences of emotional 
immaturity as serious questions as to 
our own methods? 

I doubt whether good children have 


ever helped their parents to really 
grow. 


In writing to 









© “Now wait a minute, Mrs. Zebra. What’s your hurry? Stop and 
catch your breath. Look at your poor little colt—he’s winded and 
all of a lather! You really shouldn’t let a baby get so hot.” 





e “Pll fix him up, though. Just leave it to your Uncle Dudley. A 
good rub-down with gentle, cooling Johnson’s Baby Powder and 
he'll be fit as a fiddle and rarin’ to go again.” 


e “Imagine, Mother—Mrs. Zebra has been trying to raise a baby 


without Johnson’s Baby Powder!...She’d no idea how to stop chafes, 
rashes and prickly heat. Seems odd in this day and age, doesn’t it?” 


@ “I love the feel of Johnson’s Baby Powder—it’s so much softer 
and finer than lots of powders. Keeps my skin just perfect.”... 
And perfect condition, Mothers, is the skin’s best protection against 
infection. Johnson’s Baby Powder contains no coarse, scratchy 
particles—it’s made entirely of finest Italian tale—no orris-root. 
‘a Your baby needs Johnson’s Baby Soap and Baby Cream, too—and 
Gohan if he’s very young, the new Johnson’s Baby 


eel ‘ Oil, which is stainless, pleasantly fragrant (ohmron sfohmion 
i | and cannot turn rancid, wew snxunswick (J wew sense 
i See - 
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ESTABLISHING THE 


Christmas Spirit 


William T. Holsman 


Illustration: 


HE Christmas season gives us 

an opportunity to laugh at our 
worries and our mistakes and to for- 
get the disappointments that are with 
us too much of the rest of the year. We 
want our families to have a correct 
sense of values, a sense of right and 
wrong, of course, but also, we want 
them to have a sense of fun. For too 
large a part of the year we are apt to 
forget to have fun with them. We are 
apt to forget how much children enjoy 
being nonsensical with their parents. 
The Christmas atmosphere seems to 
release our imaginations for a brief 
span and we can actually understand 
our children and join them in their 
flights of fancy. We not only under- 
stand them, we actually enjoy them 
and the world is good. 

In our home, we feel that Christmas 
is a fifty-fifty proposition. We plan 
everything together from the buying 
of gifts to the paying of the holiday 
bills. Probably I’m involved more deep- 
ly in the Christmas idea in general be- 
cause of the necessity of my shoulder- 
ing half of the responsibility in the 
family plans. Whatever the reason, my 
being involved is quite definitely my 
gain. 

There are natural divisions of the 
responsibility due to differences in na- 
ture and talents. Because I have a 
slight leaning in the art direction I 
take on the planning of Christmas 
cards—a nice old custom which I hope 
will stay with us. It seems a fairly easy 
way to keep contact with friends 
whom distance and lack of time keep 
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MIRIAM SELLS 


us from greeting in a more personal 
way. We try to plan a card which 
means “us” quite definitely even 
though there may be years when we 
ink in red a greeting on a penny 
postal. 

I know I can’t plan the Christmas 
dinner and I know I can’t buy a turkey. 
I bought one once and then was horri- 
fied at a bulge on the creature’s neck 
and rushed back to the market. The 
scorn of the market owner as he point- 
ed out the fact that the bulge was the 
crop—quite a normal thing for a tur- 
key to have—was more than I can bear 
ever to face again. So I’ve taken the 
shopping, turkey and all, out of my list 
of “Things to Do Before Christmas.” 

Though the preparations in the 
kitchen go on without interference or 
assistance from me or from most fath- 
ers (and by the way, let’s not overdo 
the kitchen end of it—let’s eat less and 
enjoy Christmas day more!) and 
though boxes are sent off to Aunt Mary 
and Uncle Jerry and all the other con- 
nections on both sides of the family 
without much help on the part of the 
male parent—TI still believe that on 
Christmas day Father is the “master 
of ceremonies’”’ and that Christmas day 
is only as successful as the father’s 
mood, if the father is there! I believe 
that he must establish the spirit of the 
day. The mechanical part of the work 
quite naturally falls to him, putting up 
the tree, reaching the highest branch- 
es, sitting at the head of the table and 
carving the turkey. 

But there’s a more important part of 





the work, if it can be called work, 
which helps to establish the Christmas 
spirit, which falls to me, or to be com- 
pletely accurate, which I assume, } 
take Billy off for a day in the city a few 
days before Christmas. We have lunch- 
eon together and then we see the sights 
—the Santa Claus on every corner, 
which I try my best to explain—the 
mechanical wonders in the department 
store windows and then the big thril) 
of the toy departments. When I first 
planned this annual expedition a few 
years ago the idea was to entertain 
Billy and to put him in a holiday mood, 
but as time has gone on I’m not sure 
that I’m not the one who is being en- 
tertained and who is being put into a 
holiday mood. I feel my nameless 
haunting anxieties falling away from 
me and I begin to see life in a sort of 
glow. I’m apt to be amused to the 
point of laughter at quite ordinary 
happenings. In Stephen Leacock’s ¢ol- 
lection of brief essays on almost every- 
thing, which he has called Funny 
Pieces, he gives a very interesting 
analysis of why we can’t keep that 
generous easy laughter which seems 
to be with us during the holiday sea- 
son. “The chief reason by which we 
cannot keep ourselves at the Christ- 
mas level is because our sense of 
values is all wrong. We, the people of 
western civilization have bred in our- 
selves, as the price of our advance- 
ment, an over-great sense of the fu- 
ture, an over-anxiety, and over-appre- 
ciation of ultimate purpose, and under- 
appreciation of immediate good. We 
are never quite free from the little 
cloud of anxiety that surrounds and 
follows each of us as a nimbus. Our 
mind is set with a background of 
crepe. ... We can laugh, but you have 
to thump us hard to get it out of us. 
Of all our intellectual equipment, the 
thing we ought to value most, the sense 
of humor, the liberation that goes with 
laughter—we value least.” 


i FIND that I get my first liberation 
on this annual tour with Billy, then I 
urge along the Christmas mood with a 
nightly reading of ‘’Twas the Night 
Before Christmas.” Billy is a little 
young for Scrooge but I mean to take 
on Dickens’ masterpiece in the near 
future. There is something about read- 
ing aloud to a wide-eyed boy that prob- 
ably feeds my ego. Anyway, it does 
something for me and it seems to do 
something for Billy. 

I find that in the effort to build up 
the warm gay Christmas spirit in my 
child I build up my own and this gives 
my surprise, as I open my socks, my 
ties and my handkerchiefs on Christ- 
mas morning, just the right touch of 
reality. It also keeps my sense of hu- 
mor in the foreground when first one 
string of lights goes out by itself and 
then they begin to go off two at a time. 
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It bears me up when Billy’s electric 
train blows a fuse. I’m able to answer 
patiently the thousand questions such 
as why does the plug in the wall make 
the train run and what is a fuse? 

My attitude, when everything is in 
order and all questions answered, may 
pe so perfect that I recognize the mo- 
ment to suggest a drive through the 
country, the village or the city to see 
the glistening snow, if any, the Christ- 
mas tree lights in all of the neighbor's 
windows and the glowing trees. 

We've found that this twilight drive 


nas a very calming effect. Even a very | 
active boy of six is ready, when he re- | 


turns home, to have a simple supper 
of sandwiches and milk and then his 
ped, with his favorite Christmas toy 
under his pillow, or at least within 
reach. 


Somewhere between the years of ten 


and twenty the receiving of gifts be- 


comes of less importance and the cre- | 


ating of anticipation in children and 
seeing its fulfillment brings the enjoy- 
ment. It gives us a Christmas glow 
which remains with us through the 
noise of the day, and is still with us 
when the house is quiet and we work 
at the skeleton of the turkey for our 
evening snack. We still feel that the 
world is a pretty good place in which 
to live. Friends drop in and we discuss 
the amusing happenings of the day and 
laughter echoes through the house. 

Ellery Sedgwick says in his review 
of Agnes Repplier’s book, In Pursuit of 
Laughter, ‘Only those who have strug- 
gled and suffered and risen to struggle 
on is vouchsafed the understanding 
of laughter.” 

If that is true, and it has the ring of 
truth, a deep understanding of laugh- 
ter should belong to most of us. It has 
come to me increasingly that 
dig our way farther 
nomic worries we, 


as we 
out of our 
as fathers, might 


eco- 


make an effort not only to establish | 


this Christmas glow which comes to 
us through reverence for the signifi- 
cance of the day, and understanding of 
children, and—innocent laughter, but 
that we might maintain enough of it 
to lighten our heavier 
throughout the year. 


moments 





Word has just come to us of the sud- 
den and unexpected death of Mr. Sher- 
man, the father of our President, Mrs. 
J. K. Pettengill. All through the years, 
since Mrs. Pettengill began to do par- 
ent-teacher work she has had the sym- 
pathy and cooperation of her father 
and her visits to their 
Worcester have been of continued in- 
terest and inspiration to her. We ex- 
press our deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Pettengill and our hope that the knowl- 
edge of her father’s joy in her accom- 
Plishments may be of comfort to her 
in this trying time. M. L. L. 
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EXPOSURE? 


GARGLE LISTERINE 


When a person coughs or sneezes on 
you, the air carries bacteria and de- 
posits them in your nose and throat. | 
Prompt action with Listerine, which 
— germs, may avert an oncoming 
cok . 


DRAFTS 7 


GARGLE LISTERINE 


Like wet feet, drafts are dangerous 
because they chill the body un- 
equally, weakening its resistance to 
germs. Avoid all drafts, and when you 
have been in one, gargle Listerine. 


















Listerine kills germs associated with 
colds and sore throat 


Tests During 7 Years’ Research Show 
Cold Prevention Results That Amaze 
Even Medical Men 


No remedy or treatment that we know of 
can show the brilliant clinical record in 
fighting colds that Listerine advances. 
Listerine offers you the possibility of get- 
ting off with light colds this year, or no 
colds at all. It is the new therapy that 
succeeds, 

Tests made during 7 
showed this: 

That those who gargled Listerine Anti- 
septic twice a day had fewer colds, milder 
colds, and colds of shorter duration than non- 
users. More important still—colds of Lis- 
terine users reached the dreaded danger 
zone of the chest less frequently than colds 
of non-users. 

Why such results, that impress even 
medical men? Why is Listerine preferred 
to drastic purgatives that may weaken 
the system, vaccines that sometimes up- 
set the patient, and those inhalants which 
may irritate the nasal passages? 

Here is why: Listerine treats colds for 
| what they really are—acute local infec- 

tions. And the quickest way to combat 


years of research 


local infections, as any doctor will tell you, 
is to kill the germs involved in them, That 
is exactly what the Listerine gargle does. 
The secret of Listerine’s success, we be- 
lieve, must be that it reaches the virus 
(germ) which many authorities say causes 
colds. At the same time it kills by millions 
the threatening ‘‘secondary invaders’ — 
germs that usually inhabit even normal 
mouths, waiting until resistance is low to 
strike. Among them are the dangerous in- 
fluenza and streptococcus germs. These 
“secondary invaders” are the germs that 
complicate a cold and produce inflam- 
mation. They must be held under control. 
Five minutes after gargling with Lis- 
terine Antiseptic, tests showed a germ re- 
duction averaging 94.6%. Fifteen minutes 
after, 96.7%. Even one hour after, nearly 
80% on the average. This amazing germ 
reduction gives Nature a helping hand, 
and materially reduces the risk of cold. 
That is a matter of laboratory record. 
Use Listerine night and morning, and at 
the first symptom of a cold, increase the 
gargle to once every two hours. This pleas- 
ant precaution may spare you a long and 
expensive period of suffering. 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ror COLDS «n> SORE THROAT 
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Ullogg’s WHEAT KRISPIES | 


supply fuel for winter days in a 
form CHILDREN LOVE 


STRANGE as it may seem, hot foods do 
not necessarily add warmth to little 
bodies. Because it’s not the tempera- 
ture of the breakfast that starts a 
cold day cozy and warm—it is the 
body fuel. 

A bowlful of crisp, crunchy Kel- 
logg’s Wheat Krispies adds more, last- 
ing warmth to a body than many 
hot, heavy foods. Wheat Krispies 
digest easily. They release all the 
wholesome energy and warmth of 
whole wheat quickly. 

And best of all—it’s the kind of a 
breakfast that children 
They love Wheat Krispies because 


every delicious flake stays crisp right | 


down to the last spoonful. Buy 
Kellogg’s Wheat Krispies from your 
grocer. Ready to serve. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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IS THERE REALLY A SANTA CLAUS? 


(Continued from page 12) 


Bobby was an adorable little fellow, 
quite unselfish and always cooperative 
but he resolutely declined to bring any 
gift or, furthermore, to explain his po- 
sition. He entered at all times into the 
work with his usual interest but when 
gifts were the subject of conversation, 
he would withdraw, as it were, and as- 
sume an air of almost complete de- 
tachment. All were puzzled for it was 
most unlike Bobby. 

The gay pile in the corner grew, and 
with it, the children’s appreciation of 
Christmas and a happy consciousness 
of their own part in it. 


THen a week before school closed 
the big morning came! The friendly 
janitor placed three empty barrels in 
the center of the room. Each child 
packed his own parcel with earnest- 
ness and devoted purpose. Individual 
contribution was lost in united co- 
operation as they arranged their pack- 
ages in what they felt to be the best 
possible way. 

This happy climax proved too much 
for Bobby. During the conversations 
he had seemed to be aloof, so now he 
stood to one side with his hands behind 
him. His big blue eyes moved rapidly 


from one barrel to another, then away 
and back again to the barrels. An 
inner turmoil was apparent. Finally, 
in a voice trembling somewhat with 
the weight of his decision he burst 
forth: “I want to go home and get 
something!” and disappeared quickly 
through the door. When he returned, 
beaming with joyous Satisfaction, 
gaily wrapped parcel in his hang, 
there came also the secret he had been 
permitted to share. “I am going to 
have a baby sister at Christmas time 
and I am saving all the rest of my 
toys for her.” 

The janitor made secure the lids 
amid most critical inspection. The ex. 
pressman came. Some of the children 
followed to the door, others went to 
the window, silently watching the 
barrels as far as they could see them. 
Then, as they resumed their work, an 
atmosphere of quiet, thoughtful con- 
tentment seemed to pervade the kin- 
dergarten. 
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KEEPING THE MEANING OF MERRY CHRISTMAS 


(Continued from page 21) 


isn’t real, they like to keep on believ- 
ing in him. There is one thing, how- 
ever, of which parents must take heed 
and that is the temptation to use 
Santa Claus as a threat to induce 
good behavior. Do not treat him as a 
policeman or in any way lie to the 
children about him, but rather present 
him as this “spirit of giving,” a fairy 
like other fairies, capable of doing 
magical things. Let them listen for 
him in the wind, in the chimney, and 
in the roaring logs on the friendly 
hearth. You listen with your children 
to the tinkle of bells, and the hoof beats 
in the snow. With your hearts in tune 
with the fairy music you can enter 
their world with them. 

There are many ways in which the 
children can help us in preparing for 
Christmas. Some parents like to trim 
the tree themselves, and present it on 
Christmas morning as an answer from 
Santa Claus, while some other parents 
allow the youngsters to set up the tree 
and make merry throughout the days 
before. The children’s joy is greatly 
heightened if they are allowed to par- 
ticipate in the very exciting part of 
selecting and trimming the tree. The 
ornaments can be made or inexpen- 
sively bought. The opening of last 
year’s well cared for ornaments is also 
a pleasure. They take joy in handling 
them, perhaps recalling last year’s 


happiness as they hang them on the 
tree. All of the ornaments should be 
inexpensive or made so that the chil- 
dren can handle them as they wish and 
if one accidentally falls to the floor and 
breaks it will be of no importance. 


CHILDREN will also enjoy partici- 
pating in the candy and cookie mak- 
ing. Shapes and colors are endless but 
should give a festive air or be quite 
different from those to be had the rest 
of the year. If this is completed in 
time, and without undo fuss and exer- 
tion, they may turn their attention to 
the wrapping of gifts, later to be placed 
beneath the tree. They might be inter- 
ested in making their own wrapping 
paper and the recently developed fin- 
ger paints used on glazed shelf paper 
are quick and satisfying. Many inter- 
esting and colorful results can be ob- 
tained. As you may cut the sheet the 
size you wish, there is no unnecessary 
waste. The older ones often write and 
decorate the cards to accompany the 
gift. 

At Christmas time all good deeds are 
multiplied and glorified. Remember 
the Wise Men—follow the star—open 
your eyes, your ears, your heart, and 
cry to all a “Merry Christmas.” In so 
doing, you will hear that fairy music 
on Christmas Eve—will you be listen- 
ing? 
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(Continued from page 9 


way and his other adult friends. In propor- ! 
i tion as their experience has been wider 
ally than his own, their help will prove in- e 


with yaluable to him. 

ourst Education certainly could not go on 

| get without voluntary extra class activi- | 

ickly ties. The modern teacher, as well as | 

red, the modern parent, looks forward to a/ es ' 

m, a a time when this activity will not be | \ 4 ¥ HERE COMES A. 
land, assigned on the basis of quantitative _— : | 


been ynits of work to be done, but follow 4 | HINDS TO 


ig to spontaneously from the aroused con- 3 SOFTEN OUR 
time cern of the pupils themselves. Thus f MAKES US FEEL RAW SANDPAPERY 


f my ‘ll learning and living become inex- 
my will learning +4 AND ROUGH SKIN 


tricably identified and continuous. 
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SAVE THEM FROM DEFEAT 


(Continued from page 17) 


I say that our immediate and ultimate 
business in education is to help the in- 
dividual to stand—to overcome his 
antagonist and to pray with Socrates 
that he may become beautiful inward- 
ly and that all his worldly goods may 
only prosper his inward soul. 


BBerore going on to consider the 
individual child and his education, I 
wish to make some comment on opin- 
ions one hears expressed frequently 
enough to make one feel that there 
must be a good deal of it floating 
through the minds of people who are 
conducting our educational institu- 
tions. 

There is a feeling, for instance, that 
it is quite reasonable to give special 
opportunities for development to those 
who can make the best use of them, 
whose “intelligence,” as we say is suffi- 
cient, whose quotient is high enough, 
and to give the lower grades of intelli- 
gence enough to save them from illit- 
eracy and a too obvious ignorance of 
essentials, but not much more than 
this, the idea being—first, that these 
people clog the channels for their more 
gifted brothers and sisters, and sec- 
ond, that they are by nature destined 
for the routine occupations and incon- 
spicuousness in general—that they will 
thrive only in that area and only there 
be both comfortable and effective. 

But what do you call the “essentials” 
for a human being? 

There is the fact that my own son or 
daughter may be a victim of this dis- 
carding process and condemned to 
servitude in the interest of the “higher 
intelligences.” There is the fact also 
that you are sure to do the most atro- 
cious injustice to the bulk of the chil- 
dren in any community, but, aside 
from these facts, such a point of view 
is unwise unless we at the same time 
agree that the people of what is called 
“mediocrity” shall be saved from de- 
feat by being allowed to make the 
most of themselves and to develop 
whatever resources they possess. 

There are, of course, a great many 
people who have what might be called 
short tethers. Every person has his 
radius and describes a circle within 
which he must find his life. Some, 
therefore, will have larger areas than 
others, but even in the small areas 
there will be found enough to make 
life highly valuable to the individual 
and to his associates, provided this 
tether does not get caught on obstruc- 
tions and unnaturally shortened—the 
obstructions being perhaps us, and our 
prejudices and ignorances and greeds 

or perhaps preventable diseases—or 
poor schools. 

At any rate, it is always a dangerous 
as well as a heartless matter to leave 


3-4 


people out in the distribution of privil- 
eges. You cannot safely leave anybody 
out in the building of a healthy society. 

The “left-outs’” will inevitably poi- 
son by their congested fermentation 
and their inferiority complexes any ex- 
clusive happiness designed for the 
higher orders of intelligence, who are 
already afflicted enough with superior- 
ity and the cult of the “high hat.” 

As a matter of historical fact, it has 
been these so-called superior people 
who have been the greatest obstacle 
to progress. What was done by dint of 
untold suffering and courage was done 
by the obscure people against the bit- 
ter resistance of these high hats—en- 
trenched in privilege and surrounded 
with barbed wire. 


THERE are two questions involved 
here: one, what kind of intelligence is 
beneficent because as much of the 
heart as of the mind—and the other, 
do we put too low a value on an indi- 
vidual if he is not unusual—if he does 
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Little fellow, sitting here with nodding 


head— 


Don’t you know it’s time for you to 


be in bed— 


What? You want to see that Santa 


brings your toys? 


Don’t you know that Santa never 


comes to wakeful boys? 


Why don’t you just try to take a tiny 


nap, 


For, Sonny Boy, you’re sitting right 


in Santa’s lap! 


not promise, as we say, to be a “‘lead- 
er?” 

Suppose he is our own small boy or 
girl—do we then over-value him, do 
you think, when we try to give him 
more than he deserves considering his 
purely mental endowment? Do we 
tend to make too much of his love of 
music and of handicrafts, or of outdoor 
life—of his exuberant gaiety and 
charming good fellowship ? 

We may, to be sure, be disappointed 
in the way he develops, but may it not 
be because we are not just the right 
people to enable him to fulfill his in- 
herent potentialities? In different 
hands and surroundings might not the 
wonderful qualities we saw in him in 





his best moods have been preserve 
and not drained away into our sandy 
soil? 

I don’t know-——it is a matter for 
much consideration. All I know is that 
we tend to underrate the mystery and 
miracle of the individual and to make 
him commonplace——to degrade him 
when he is divine in his essence, 


To what extent am I responsible for 
the “leadenness,” the mediocrity, the 
commonplaceness of my son or daugh- 
ter? 

Who is equal to these profound re- 
sponsibilities? Hardly anybody! What 
percentage of parents are anywhere 
near one hundred per cent good for- 
tune to their children? 

We have a motto on the wall of our 
school in California which is meant to 
state the aims of education in the few- 
est possible words. It is from Walt 
Whitman, and it reads: 

“Henceforth I ask not good fortune 
—I myself am good fortune.” 

How shall we have the grace to gee 
when we are not good fortune to our 
own children and welcome even pos- 
sible assistance which may prevent 
their acquiring limitations and, to the 
end of their days, trip and fall, in pri- 
vate or in public, over the obstacles we 
put in their way? 

Why do you suppose individuals in 
their private or public life, often after 
having attained too much distinction 
and applause, make these terrible ex- 
hibitions of themselves as unfaithful 
to their trusts, and go down blighted 
with dishonor to some dreadful obscur- 
ity? 

Do you not think—if you could trace 
that life history back to the home— 
you would find there the little black 
seeds that produced that kind of flow- 
er and fruit—seeds hidden in the un- 
conscious mind of parents perhaps, or 
hidden under many outward manifes- 
tations of probity and fair dealing, and 
especially fair speech? 

Yes, the people who make these ex- 
hibitions of failure which land them 
now and then in jail or on the gallows, 
are people who have been confused by 
the scale of values they acquired in 
childhood. And if there are many pub- 
lic failures, think how many private 
ones there must be. 


WHAT is this individual who is so 
much at our mercy, and who stands 
before us in the person of any child 
and every child, looking us in the eyes 
with pathetic faith in our power and 
willingness to be good fortune to him? 

We see him from the moment of his 
arrival surrounded by what we call 
“circumstances.” Disregarding now all 
inherited factors controlling his des- 
tiny, we see this immigrant standing 
on the shore of his life with a pattern 
of things and of people confronting 
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by in a very rigid manner. It 
indy ee 
pecomes his business to fit into pra, 
f pattern no matter what it is—-whether 
0 . . 
th : good or bad, rich or poor, ignorant or 
a ; : 
and jntelligent, and the point is that, in 
n 
: > ay and usually does 
lake doing mm he Pri van has y doe 
m suffer irremec ia ale losses. ; 
If anything is fate, we can call this 
fate in its most impressive aspect, 
hough it happens every minute 
» for and t 5 PI 


it does-——that children are fated to 
the | —as it d 


ugh be enormously less than they are cap- 

on. _ a ‘ 

4 able of being and becoming, it still re- 

mains a tragedy of the first magnitude. 
re- | 


vh And yet you will not easily locate 
” the fault, nor have any right to point 











—_ with scorn at any father or mother or 
for- son or daughter overwhelmed with dis- 
our aster, for are we not all caught in the 
at to nets of circumstance circumstances 
few- piological and psychological physical 
Walt and metaphysical. What a desperate 
comment on life from the most sym- 
tune pathetic of all teachers, that it must 
needs be that offences come: “but woe 
on unto him through whom they come!” 
. our | Note: This is the first of two articles 
pos- | by Edward Yeomans. The second “And 
vent How Shall They Be Saved?” will ap- 
) the | pear in an early issue. 
pri- References 
S We What is Mental Hygiene? _ 
Write to the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 1201-16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
Is in | ington, D. C. 
after | : 
ction | FEEDING A HOBBY 
pex- | HORSE 
thful (Continued from page 20) 
hted view of physical development. Other 
scur- hobbies such as making boats, or 
model airplanes, or constructing | 
trace radios, entail a lot of reading. The Bird 
me— Club to which Jack used to belong, 
lack and may yet for all I know, meant a ; e 
flow- chance to meet boys from all ove! 7 FP e chick 
> un- town, who were interested in the same 
S, or 


thing he was. His recent enthusiasm e 
iifes- for golf has given Jack and his father | §3CF#A2C CA0W 
, and something in common to talk about, 


though they rarely play together. 





e@ ex- All in all, the time and money that | 51 f tchi «ck 
them has gone into feeding Jack’s various Yours OF sees, 
lows, hobbies has been well-spent. Never cleaning is quite a record! And it explains 
ed by has my sister had the problem of won- perfectly why Bon Ami is the safest, To suit your taste ..a handy Cake, 
ed in dering where Jack is, and whether he’s finest cleanser you can use... for all your a sifter-top can of Powder or a 
pub- | “getting into mischief.” When I see, household cleaning. Just compare Bon lovely De luxe Bathroom Package 
‘ivate | as I do almost every day, in connection nD a 

| with my work, boys who have got into Ami with any other cleanser—see how 

trouble largely because no one was quickly, easily and thoroughly it cleans 

is so | interested enough or possessed enough | —learn how pure, white and odorless it 
tands intelligence to guide their interests | is—notice it doesn’t redden or roughen 
pace | along constructive channels, I cannot | your hands ... and then you'll agree 
rr be thankful enough for the movements | he littl hick h oo fi d! 
rand | afoot toward the education of adults me ae ae en Oe ee 
him? | as to the need of giving children | 
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r= easy to answer baby’s jumble of words 
when he announces he’s hungry. Just 
feed him Heinz Strained Foods—see how 
eagerly he eats! He'll like their natural 
color—their flavor. Here’s quality / Choicest 
fruits, vegetables, meats, and cereals are 
cooked with dry steam— packed under 
vacuum to preserve vitamins and min- 
erals. There are 12 
delicious kinds. 
LOOK FOR THESE TWO 
SEALS—THEY MEAN 
PROTECTION FOR BABY 
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Making 

Opportunity 

for HANDY WACKS 
Organizations Wie 


WAX PAPER 

Our household paper products are reasonably priced 
for resale. Many items resell for 10c each and allow 
good profits to Mothers’ Clubs, School Organizations 
and other societies. Write for FREE SAMPLES and full 
details about the patented HANDY WACKS package 
of waxed paper and fine household paper products 
including baking cups, napkins, gift wrappings, 
Christmas cards, roll waxed paper, efc. 


HANDY WACKS 


Corporation 


Sparta, Mich. 








Your Little Friends 
want PLAY MATE for Christmas 
See it on your News Stand or write 

for Free Sample Copy 
It’s the finest Gift for Children 
4tol4 
1Se acopy $1.50 a year 
Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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BLAKE HAMMOND MANOR 


Home School For Those Handicapped Open All Year 
Beautiful Old English Estate among the Redwoods in 
Heart of Santa Cruz mtns. Attractive, Homelike, Individual 
training, Healthy Climate, Reasonable Rates. 

Address: THEODORE H. SMITH, BEN LOMOND, CALIFORNIA 
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Gifts wirnovur Money 


Ruth ¢. 


«9g F I just had lots of money I could 
| | really enjoy Christmas!” 

What woman in the home does not 
think that phrase at some time, even 
if she does not say it aloud! Yet many 
are the rich gifts she has available to 
make merry the Christmas and happy 
the New Year for her friends and rela- 
tives. 

For Cousin Betty, the poetry lover, 
why think that you should purchase 
a newly bound volume? In a tiny note- 
book can be copied snatches from her 
favorite poems—the one you heard her 
exclaiming about from last April’s 
magazine and that poem about the 
flight of ducks she always intended to 
copy from the book Aunt Jane gave 
you four years ago. 

Some of the most interesting poetry 
of this year was published first in 
magazine form. Almost anyone would 
be delighted to get the rich portion 
of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “Conver- 
sation at Midnight” which appeared 
in Harpers. And there it was for any- 
one who was willing to both cut and 
paste. Excellent poetry has appeared 
in newspapers and magazines on al- 
most any subject in which your 
friends may be _ interested—poetry 
about dogs for your friends who love 
dogs, poetry on nature subjects for 
your friends who are nature lovers, 
wonderful poetry about children for 
that long list of friends who are fond 
of children—and then, too, there is 
that larger list of available poetry 
which soothes the spirit with its well 
spun lines of understanding. 


PeruHaes a gift of more practical 
nature might be sent to your friend, 
Sadie, who was born to teach and who 
counts no effort too great if it adds 
richness to what she is to present to 
her pupils. For her you might cut the 
gay covers off magazines and the pic- 
tures from advertisements and slip 
them into an envelope. Sadie will thank 
you many times when she needs a pic- 
ture of baby kittens to illustrate a 
story for her children or when her 
bulletin board demands an autumn 


| scene to suggest the change of sea- 


sons. 

Among the millions of those devoted 
to gardening there is Helen, your 
friend who never returns home with- 
out a slip from a new variety of rose 
bush or a root guaranteed to produce 
iris of a shade more nearly like the 
heavens. For her you may sort out 
the best seed from your own flower 
harvest, packing the different varieties 
separately in plain white envelopes. 
Then, with pen in hand, write the ap- 


Pereival 


proximate date the seeds should be 
planted, simple directions as to how 
often they should be watered, and if 
and when they are to be transplanteg, 

Oh, those lovely soaps that Sally 
always receives! Yet she would prob- 
ably appreciate more than anything 
else a generous supply of dried roge 
petals or lavender stalks to keep with 
her lingerie. 

For Agnes who is blessed with the 
means of traveling, since her mar. 
riage, cut out intimate items of news 
from the town paper and send them to 
her at Christmas. There must be times 
when she is hungry for the scraps of 
news that you hear daily. 


Bor Mary—she never stirs out of 
her kitchen! Copy on plain white pa- 
per, cards, or squares of cardboard a 
number of your best recipes. Too, 
there are always the hardy perennial 
gifts for women who love the kitchen 
—dish towels and pot-holders. A gay 
and usable pot-holder is quickly fash- 
ioned by crocheting two large cir- 
cles from the bright colored string 
which comes around packages from 
various shops. Stitch the two circles 
together by means of a single crochet 
stitch. 

And now, let’s see, Marjorie’s little 
girl must be in school already and 
there’s very little that child doesn’t 
have! Go to your scrap bag and cut 
the blocks for a simple quilt pattern. 
Work one block yourself. Thread large- 
eyed needles with thread the size a 
little girl would use and pack the 
whole in a box just for Marjorie’s lit- 
tle girl to do by herself! Somebody 
else can buy her a talking doll, but 
you are the one who can take a piece 
of muslin and make two pillow cases 
for her doll bed. Feather-stitch the 
hem and monogram her initials or the 
name of her favorite doll. 

Remember the wild flowers you 
brought home from that picnic in the 
spring and pressed between the pages 
of the big dictionary, and now you 
don’t know what to do with them, al- 
though it did seem a good idea at the 
time? Send them to Lois’s boy who is 
just beginning to study botany in an- 
other state. He will be grateful to you 
long after his other gifts are gone. 

So the list grows—a list which will 
prove as much fun for the giver as the 
recipient. 


Reference 


Art. 10 cents. Write the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
1201-16th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 
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REVERIE IN 
CELLOPHANE 


(Continued from page 16) 


miraculous than that this time every 
year warring nations call a truce and 
enemies fraternize, forgetting their 
nates; that the old Scrooge in us 
turns a good fellow, and the fear of 
not having enough for ourselves gives 
way to genuine concern that others 
shall be fed and clothed? What could 
be more wonderful than that prosily 
constituted, worry-bound, haste-dulled 
imaginations should suddenly concern 
themselves with such poetic things as 
holly and candlelight and old legends? 
Or that merchants once every year 
should set the child in their midst and 
shop windows become toylands, worlds 
of vermilion and gold and blue and 
crystal Fairy Tale worlds, in which St. 
Nicholas makes incredible’ things 
come true just for the fun of it? I can 
see those children yet, pressing cold 
snubby noses flat against the magic 
glass.” 

“So can I. And the rest of us, for- 
getting to go wherever it was we were 
going, stood there too,” Martha added, 
“as you and I did yesterday, remem- 
pering the Child in the House, ours or 
another’s.” 

Perhaps it was the cards with their 
lovely girl madonnas, their gravely 
kneeling magi, and awed shepherd 
boys. Perhaps it was the vivid present- 
ness of friends the cards evoked. Or 
it may have been the shimmering 
gaiety of the Cellophane. Whatever it 
was, Martha was no longer tired, nor 
her sense of wonder unawakened. Of 
her own accord she carried forward 
Mary’s thought. ‘‘Certainly it is close 
to a miracle, the way, in every spell- 
bound city, centered in its market 
places, outshining the billboards, the 
trees of Christmas rise up overnight 
and stand silently luminous above the 
blaring traffic.” 

“But more wonderful even than 
they are the Carols, Martha, winging 
their way from tower microphones and 
loudspeakers. How bright and clear 
they are, those old anonymous songs, 
like white wings sweeping the air of 
fear and hate and ugliness. For a brief 
space the news is of less significance 
than God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen 
and the market of less importance 
than Peace on Earth, Good Will to 
Men.” 

“And why,’ Mary continued, an- 
Swering herself, ‘because two thou- 
sand years ago in a little town in 
Judea, a Child was born to the world, 
and ever since with each return of 
that day the child in our hearts is 
born anew to make us divinely dissat- 
isfied with things as they are, and send 
us out once more in quest of a Star 
Whose light is forever unquenchable 
in the darkness.” 


In writing to 
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“Last week I went with Mother to a lecture on 
the care and feeding of babies. And you should 
have seen her blush when the doctor said: 
‘Many women who wouldn’t think of buying 
other foods in anything but sealed, sanitary 
packages don’t seem to be nearly as fussy about 
their children’s milk.’ Ever since then I notice 

we've been getting milk with that 

tight, tamper-proof Welded Wire 

Seal on the bottle!” 





“*MY DAIRY USES ree) 
WELDED WIRE SEAL FOR 
THREE REASONS: 

1. IT’S TAMPER-PROOF 

2. IT’S EASY TO OPEN 

3. IT’S SANITARY” 








1, The Welded Wire Seal locks out dirt, dust and other 
contamination and locks in the dairy-purity of the milk 
left at your door. 

2. The Welded Wire is a modern safeguard, drawn tightly 
around the neck of the bottle. To remove it, simply pull 
down the free length of wire. 

3. With the Welded Wire Seal, the entire rim of the 
bottle—over which the milk pours—is kept sterile-fresh. 
You are the very first to break the seal. 






You deserve the Welded Wireseal 
on your milk. if your dairy does 
not supply it, write, giving your 
dairy’s name, to: Standard Cap 
and Seal Corporation, 1200 Ful- 
lerton Avenue, Chicago, Iilinois 


HOOD SEAL 


Tie a at 


| THE NATIONAL TRADE MARK OF BETTER MILK AND CREAM 
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PARENT-TEACHER COURSES AT 
1937 SUMMER SCHOOLS ATTRACT 
NUMEROUS STUDENTS 


REDIT and non-credit courses, 

institutes and conferences in 
parent-teacher work were offered at 
1937 summer schools conducted by 
colleges, universities, and teacher 
training institutions throughout the 
United States, with record enrolments 
in the states from which reports were 
received. Most of the registrants for 
these summer sessions were prospec- 
tive teachers, P.T.A. members, edu- 
cators—superintendents, __ principals, 
and classroom teachers—a few univer- 
sity professors, and the idly curious 
who go to classes simply to find out 
what it is all about. 

We are indebted to the president of 
each state Congress of Parents and 
Teachers for the summary of the work 
undertaken and accomplished in each 
state. Space limitations prohibit our 
printing in full the splendid reports 
which were sent in. These are on file 
in the National Office for future his- 
torians who may not be hampered as 
we are by the inelasticity of the 
printed page. 

A few general deductions about par- 
ent-teacher instruction in colleges 
may be made from a survey of the re- 
ports: 

1. Considerable impetus was given 
to the idea of parent-teacher courses 
in the distribution last spring of the 
bulletin, Parent-Teacher Activities in 
Teacher Education Institutions (avail- 
able from the National Office, 25 
cents). This pseudo-syllabus was wide- 
ly used during this year’s courses. 

2. Two schools of thought exist on 
the technic for parent-teacher instruc- 
tion in colleges: One holds that a 
P.T.A. course should be devoted strict- 
ly to P.T.A. work; the other advocates 
the correlation of P.T.A. technics with 
other educational courses. Both meth- 
ods have advantages; both are being 
successfully worked out in various col- 
leges. 

3. Outstanding speakers and in- 
structors are lending assistance in 
connection with the courses in every 
state. We first contemplated the idea 
of using the names of instructors and 
speakers in this report, but before we 
were through with the state reports, 
we saw we should have a roster of 
“Who’s Who in Education,” with no 
space for anything else. So we are 
filing the imposing lists of names for 
future use. If you want to get some- 
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body in your state for a course next 
year, perhaps you will want to con- 
sult our record of who took part this 
year. Our opinion is that you have 
only to invite the people you want; 
they will do it. 

4. Development of local talent seems 
a significant development in this year’s 
courses. There was a time when out- 
side attractions were sought; now the 
homefolks are discovering latent ge- 
nius in their own midst and are making 
use of it without recourse to foreign 
importations. The National Congress 
secretaries assisted in a few states. 


OTHER SUMMER EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITY 

Significant summer educational ac- 
tivities were reported by a number of 
state Congresses in states where no 
parent-teacher courses were given, 
and we think these are worth passing 
on. Numerous colleges offered parent 
education courses as a part of the reg- 
ular curriculum. The state Congress 
cooperated with the colleges in stim- 
ulating attendance and in other ways. 

Colorado Congress cooperated in 
parent education institutes held at 
Denver University, Colorado State 
College of Education, Colorado State 
University, State Agricultural College, 
and Western State College. Pennsyl- 
vania Congress cooperated in the 
“School of Family Education,” at 
Temple University. Oregon Congress 
assisted with the leader training con- 
ference on “Parent Education” at 
Oregon State College. Idaho’s unique 
Summer Vacation Camp for Rural 
Women seems one of the most inter- 
esting activities reported. The Idaho 
Congress reports that seven of these 
three-day camps were conducted by 
the State Home Demonstration Lead- 
er, who is also the state Congress 
Chairman of Homemaking, at which 
the state president spoke. The Con- 
gress program was also presented at 
a County Superintendents Conference 
at the University of Idaho. Iowa Con- 
gress participated, as usual, in the an- 
nual conference on Child Development 
and Parent Education at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, where the National Con- 
gress President was one of the speak- 
ers. The Iowa Congress also cooperates 
with the state university in the Radio 
Child Study Club, now entering its 
sixth year. Mississippi Congress had 
a representative at Millsaps College 
on the staff of the Productions Confer- 
ence, a training school for teachers of 
adult education. Eighty teachers com- 


pleted the two classes offered in par- 
ent education, at which the state presi- 
dent and parent education chairman 
spoke. Texas Congress, in cooperation 
with the National Committee on Edy. 
cation by Radio was instrumenta] in 
introducing a six weeks radio course 
at the University of Texas and at 
Southern Methodist University. 
Cooperation of the state Congress 
and college faculties (and particular. 
ly education, home economics, and 
parent education department stag 
members in the colleges), is out- 
standing. Talks and round table dis- 
cussions by state Congress officers and 
committee chairmen concerning spe- 
cific phases of parent-teacher work 
were the usual order of the courses, 
All parent-teacher courses are con- 
ducted primarily for the purpose of 
stimulating the interest of teachers 
and other adults in P.T.A. work and 
to aid them in strengthening the work 
of local associations in their home 
communities. Exhibits of Congress 
publications are almost always fea- 
tured in connection with the courses, 
either in the college library or in the 
classroom; Congress books, pam- 
phlets, and leaflets are used as basic 
text material, The Parent-Teacher 
Manual being most popular. 


Alabama 

The Alabama Congress held its an- 
nual institute at the State University, 
with the General Secretary of the Na- 
tional Congress as instructor for the 
National credit course. 

Other courses available during this 
week were in art, safety education, 
and parent education. These were 
presented through the lecture and dis- 
cussion methods. 

Attendance averaged around 100 at 
all classes and 99 certificates were 
issued for.the completion of the 15- 
hour requirement of class attendance. 

Evidence of the fine instruction re- 
ceived at the institute is already being 
realized in the splendid progress of 
those associations who sent delegates 
to the institute. 


Arkansas 

The state president served as 4 
special consultant to the seminar 
group on teacher training at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. This selected 
group of graduate students, composed 
mostly of superintendents and college 
professors representing five states, in 
their intensive survey and research 
designated the state Congress of Par- 
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leges, is better educational practice 
than the special course, as it eventual- 
ly covers the entire field of parent- 
teacher work in such a way that all 
parts are understood and appreciated. 


Connecticut 

At the annual summer school on 
the campus of Yale University, de- 
velopment of resourcefulness latent 
within the state Congress membership 
was the keynote. Other unusual fea- 
tures of the week’s program were the 
following: Twenty-five local presi- 
dents of rural, town and city P.T.A.’s 
spoke briefly on local problems; a 
symposium on City Council Day pre- 
sented phases of council work, pro- 
gram, legislation, study groups; a 
similar hour was planned for high 
school units; a model P.T.A. meeting 
was demonstrated; and parent educa- 
tion was presented daily by members 
of the summer school faculty. 

At Connecticut State College, a one- 
day session provided time only for a 
generalization of the plan for the week 
at Yale, at which rural topics were fea- 
tured and rural problems considered. 


District of Columbia 

A P.T.A. institute was conducted 
early in November by George Wash- 
ington University and the District of 
Columbia Congress on the theme: “The 
Parent-Teacher Association at Work.” 
Among subjects discussed were: The 
Parent-Teacher Movement; Local As- 
sociation Problems; Program Making; 
Parent Study Groups; Relation of Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations and _ the 
School. 


Florida 

Approximately 450 women from all 
parts of Florida attended parent- 
teacher leadership courses in 1937 
summer schools. Registrations at the 
Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, exceeded 150, breaking 
all previous records. The course offered 
at Camp Roosevelt, Ocala, through the 
University of Florida, attracted 279 
women, the largest registration out 
of the 69 short courses held by the 
adult education department of the Uni- 
versity since October, 1936. 

Lectures based on practical home 
problems supplemented instruction in 
parent-teacher work, and a series of 
lectures was presented on “Home and 
Family Relationships.” One course was 
led by the executive secretary of the 
Florida Education Association and 
supplemented by educational leaders 
of the state, and another was led by 
the Congress program chairman on 
practical suggestions for building pro- 
grams. A court room dramatization on 
juvenile protection by a judge and his 
staff, and a session on “International 
Relations” created much favorable 
comment. 
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Illinois 

Parent-teacher non-credit courses 
were given at the five teachers col- 
leges in Illinois, affording an oppor- 
tunity to present parent-teacher work 
as a whole to the entire student body, 
thereby stimulating an interest in the 
work and giving all students an oppor- 
tunity to learn something of the ob- 
ject and policies. Lectures to classes 
in rural education, high school prob- 
lems, home economics, and various 
other classes in education followed. 
Regular classes were held daily for 
those students who were anxious to 
have more definite knowledge, and 
private courses were given to those 
desiring special help. 

At the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, the parent-teacher courses 
were held in connection with the an- 
nual Education Conference. This con- 
ference attracts educators from all 
over the state of Illinois, and it was a 
great opportunity to present parent- 
teacher work to this group. The par- 
ent-teacher forum was also held daily 
and special help was given in private 
conferences. The Illinois Congress was 
granted the privilege of exhibiting 
parent-teacher material at the gen- 
eral exhibit. This exhibit is the second 
largest in the United States, and at- 
tracted approximately four thousand 
people throughout the week. Great in- 
terest was shown in parent-teacher 
pamphlets and other literature. 


Kansas 


A three-day conference was held at 
the State Teachers College in Pitts- 
burg, attended by students from Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Kansas. 

Program for the first day, Parent- 
Teacher Day, included a discussion of 
plans and program of the Kansas 
Congress, needed state school legisla- 
tion, and the effects of the use of 
narcotics, especially marijuana. 

The topic of the second day was 
“Youth Today,” and for the last day, 
“Home and Family Life Today.” 
Varied phases of these subjects were 
presented and discussed by students, 
educators, specialists and parents. At 
one session, the importance of the 
high school parent-teacher association 
was presented. 


Maryland 


The Maryland Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the University of 
Maryland sponsored jointly the fourth 
summer conference on parent-teacher 
work at the University, in July. The 
theme was “The Technique of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Movement.” A _ five-day 
course in parent education was given, 
as well as parent-teacher instruction. 
The University provided lectures by 
regular and visiting members of the 
summer school staff on parliamentary 





law, consumer education, art, and 
music. 


Minnesota 

Attendance at summer sessions of 
the State Teachers Colleges in Minne. 
sota is quite different from that at 
the regular session; most summer Stu- 
dents have taught at least one year. 

“Parent-Teacher Day” is usually 
observed at the colleges, when at Con- 
vocation the philosophy of the Nationa] 
Congress is set forth, followed by op- 
portunities in several of the classes to 
discuss details of operation and bene- 
fits to be gained for the parent, teach- 
er, and pupil in the schools to which 
these teachers are to return. An ex. 
hibit of Congress literature is shown 
and ways in which the material may 
be used to advantage are discussed. 

In several State Teachers Colleges, 
the study of the National Congress and 
its aims, objects and philosophy is in- 
cluded in an accredited course, and the 
Minnesota Congress hopes that it wil] 
not be long until this will be true of all 
the State Teachers Colleges. 


Mississippi 

Combination parent-teacher courses 
and P.T.A. institutes were held at 
two teacher training colleges. The 
state president, officers, and chairmen 
assisted with the institutes. 

At one college, the State Congress 
Board of managers meeting was held 
in connection with a three-day insti- 
tute. Morning hours were given to in- 
struction in parent-teacher technic, in- 
cluding a demonstration of a study 
group in action, and a _ blackboard 
charting of publications. Faculty mem- 
bers assisted state board members in 
the afternoon programs on the theme, 
“The Child in Home, the School, and 
the Community,” developed through 
addresses, symposiums, panels and 
panel forums. A _ review of “Our 
Homes” concluded one meeting. 


New Hampshire 

At the third summer parent-teacher 
institute at New Hampshire State Uni- 
versity, a forum on the ‘‘Teachers Part 
in Parent-Teacher Work,” led by a 
superintendent, followed by discussion, 
brought out many points of interest 
and help. Parliamentary law and the 
value of executive board meetings were 
brought out by skits, members of the 
state board taking part. 

The last morning was given over to 
a review of the week’s program, mem- 
bers qualifying for certificates, re- 
sponding to the question, ‘‘What am I 
taking back to my association?” 

The New Hampshire Congress had 
a room at the annual summer institute 
of the superintendents and the head- 
masters of New Hampshire held at the 
Keene Normal School. The state presi- 
dent spoke to this group of educators 
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FOR PARENT-TEACHER 
PROGRAMS 


HESE Outlines become the basis 
for a Parent-Teacher Program by 
the following suggested procedure. 
Select the topics which are best 
adapted to the needs of your district, 
taking from both outlines, if desirable. 
Decide whether formal speeches or 
some type of discussion (see page 107 
and 108 of the Manual) will be most 
attractive and helpful and then assign 
the topics according to your judgment. 
Give a copy of the magazine pre- 
senting each subject to the speaker 
of the day or to the invited partici- 
pants of the discussion, suggesting to 
them that the POINTS TO BRING 
OUT and the PROBLEMS TO DIS- 
CUSS should be developed during the 
program. Give the questions on the 
page or others more applicable to your 
situation, to members in the audience 
for the open discussion period. What- 
ever the form your program takes, 
there should always be time for open 
discussion or questions before closing. 
Provide your speakers also with other 
Congress publications which apply to 
the subject. 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


Be apio programs of interest to 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER readers 
are broadcast by the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American 
Medical Association. 


Saturday mornings at 11 o’clock 
Eastern Standard Time a program 
will be offered on OUR AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS. 

Monday afternoons at 2:30 o’clock 
Eastern Standard Time EXITS AND 
ENTRANCES will feature dramatic 
news for classroom and home. 

The third series of broadcasts to be 
offered by the National Education As- 
sociation will come at 6:00 o’clock 
Eastern Standard Time also entitled 
OUR AMERICAN SCHOOLS which 
will be a story of what the schools are 
doing and why. 


Specific broadcasts of the American 
Medical Association for December 
are: 

December 1—Tuberculosis, Foe of 
Youth. 

December 8—It Takes All Good 
Foods. 

December 15—Vitamins, Minerals 
and Common Sense. 


December 22—Dietary Fads. 


December 29—Milk From Farm to 
Table. 


These programs will come over the 
air each Wednesday afternoon from 
2 to 2:30 o’clock Eastern Standard 
Time. 
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THE FAMILY AND EMOTIONAL PATTERNS 


by JAMES S. PLANT 
(See Page 14) 


I. Points to Bring Out 


1. A deep and rich emotional life grows out of living in a warm 
and colorful emotional environment and is caught by the child 
not through words but from the emotions of those with whom 
he lives. 


2. Too intense or devastating emotions may wreck, just as 
emotional poverty, may make life dull and uninteresting. The 
symphony of life uses many motifs and every instrument con- 
tributes. Each artist responds according to the particular score 
he is playing and his own needs and skills. There is no formula. 


3. Emotions continue to determine behavior long after the 
particular incident which aroused them has been forgotten. 
Making emotions useful, regardless of the form they take, is 
the goal. 


4. All of us regress to childish emotional levels at times when 
we are pressed too hard. Trying to understand what situations 
have forced the child to act immaturely rather than getting 
exasperated or worried about it will make bringing up children 
an interesting, worthwhile adventure. Maturity comes as we 
feel safe and secure in widening fields of interest. 


II. Questions to Guide Discussion 


1. Discuss specific ways in which emotions are expressed in 
family life, e.g. in the enjoyment of the open fire, a flower, a 
beautiful poem, the sunset, or the satisfaction in dishes clean 
and shining. Include examples of fear, anger, jealousy, etc. 


2. What might be some of the reasons for a family living a 
life of emotional poverty? Make any suggestions the group can 
think of about what might be done in such situations. 


3. How can children be protected from devastating emotional 
crises which arise? Or should they be? 


4. How free an expression of hatreds, jealousies, irritations, 
should be permitted, in the family? What may happen if they 
are completely bottled up? If they are not allowed free ex- 
pression ? 

5. Give examples of pressures on little children which you 
have seen make them behave in irritating and immature ways. 
Suggest how they may be helped to find more fun and satisfac- 
tion in emotional maturity, e.g. the child who bumps herself but 
doesn’t cry because she is a big girl. Is it ever permissible to 
accept the immaturity and comfort the child at that level? Give 
reasons for each answer. 


6. Give examples of ways in which little children can be helped 
to come to feel secure and safe in widening fields of interest. 
Be specific. 
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Maxwell, William. They Came Like 
Swallows. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2. 

Sayles, Mary B. The Problem Child at 
Home. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund. $1.50. Part I, pp. 3-84. 
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|. OUR STUDY COURSES 


ete. Wark Crtew’ 





"arent Edueation Study Course: 
The Child in Sehool 











AN EDUCATOR LOOKS AT HOME WORK 


by WILLARD W. BEATTY 
(See page 8) 


|. Points to Bring Out 


1. Outside activities which are self-directing often consti- 
tute learning of the most valuable type. They are home 
work in one sense of the word but are definitely not the 
result of teachers’ assignments. 


2. There are many experiments which show that home 
work of the old type has never been very efficient. It is 


always a question as to whether the home work has been 
done by the child or by some adult. 


3. No education can be confined to the school alone. Ed- 
ucation is going on all the time not in terms of units of 
work but in line with the interests of the pupils themselves. 


II. Questions to Guide Discussion 


1. When should parents help with home work? 

2. How far can a parent discuss the whole problem of 
home work with the children’s teachers? 

3. How far can supervised study during school hours take 
the place of home work? 

4. What are some of the reasons that parents become dis- 
turbed over school assignments” 

5. In what ways can the information which the child 
learns in school be made a part of family living? 


NOTE: For references, see page 33 














Helps in Directing Study Groups 


T leader should have two vice-chairmen: one to see that the books 
and pamphlets to be used are at the place of meeting; and the other 
to have charge of attendance 

The article should be read by every member in the group before the 
meeting. There should be a sufficient number of magazines to make this 
possible. If the number is insufficient, the leader may read the article 
aloud to the group. The leader should then present the points to bring 
out. After these points have been discussed, each problem should be 
presented to the group. Paragraphs from the article may be read aloud 
if this procedure is necessary to make the answers to the questions 
clearer. 

The questions are given for those study groups who wish to use the 
“Question and Answer Method” described in the Parent Education 
Guidebook, Washington: National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
10 cents. All study group leaders should make use of this publication of 
the National Congress in carrying on their work. 
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YES, 5 TIMES 


EASIER TO READ 


Says STOP-WATCH TEST 


24 3 5 SECS. AVERAGE 
READING TIME FOR OLD 
TYPE THERMOMETER 


ONLY 725 SECS. 
AVERAGE READING 
TIME FOR BINOC 
FEVER THERMOMETER 





“VY7HAT a relief to see there’s a fever 
thermometer we can read easily.” 
That’s what men and women said about the 
new Taylor BINOC Fever Thermometer. 
And they proved in actual reading tests 
that the new BINOC is at least 3 times 
easier to read. This new fever thermometer 
has only two sides—front and back. You 
can’t fail to see the mercury. No more 
twisting and turning of glass tube—no 
more tricky reflections to mislead you. 
Go to your drug store and see the differ- 
ence BINOC makes, Only $1.50 and $2.00 
each. If your druggist has not yet stocked 
them, send his name and address and your 
check to Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. Plant in Toronto, Canada. 


Taylor DINO 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FEVER THERMOMETERS 


By oldest makers of thermometers in the United States 
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q Just Published! 


REDISCOVERING 
THE ADOLESCENT 
By Hedley S. Dimock 


This new book by the co- 
author of Camping and Char- 
acter will provide clues for 
which thoughtful parents, 
teachers, and all workers with 
adolescents will be grateful. 
He presents here a measure- 
ment of the growth and social 
adjustment of 200 boys over a 
period of two years. Some of 
his findings are startlingly in 
conflict with “what everyone 
knows,” but as Professor Hart- 
shorne says, “so carefully con- 
ducted was this study of rela- 
tionships that educators are in 
duty bound either to make 
corresponding changes in pro- 
cedure or to conduct such re- 
searches as will overthrow the 
book’s conclusions.” Cloth, 
$2.75. 


Through your bookseller or from 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 














Three years, $2.50 


WEE WISDOM, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 





Each issue brings fascinating stories, 
$1 a year 


poems, pictures, puzzles, and directions 
for making and doing interesting things. 
Best of all, Wee Wisdom teaches right 


thinking and right acting, and thus 


For boys and girls, 5 to 13, Wee Wisdom 
wins full parental approval. 


is the ideal gift for Christmas. 














A COMPLETE INDEX of the 1936-37 
volume of the National Parent-Teacher 
Magazine, which was completed with the 
August issue, is available free of charge to 
subscribers. Write to 


Tue NaTionaL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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BOOKSHELF 


by 


HE Parent Education Committee 

of the Association for Childhood 
Education, under the chairmanship of 
Josephine C. Foster, has edited a five 
volume work called CHILDHOOD (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin. $19.50, with dis- 
count for advance remittance and to 
educational institutions), which con- 


| tains a valuable store of working ma- 


terial on child nurture in its many 
phases. Volume I, by Richard M. Smith 
and Douglas A. Thom, deals with the 
subject of Health—physical, mental 
and emotional. In Volume II, Rose H. 


Alschuler and Christine Heinig have 


written about Play—the child’s re- 
sponse to life, with chapters on indoor 


| and outdoor play and play materials, 





and concrete advice about aids to mak- 
ing home a happier place for all con- 
cerned. How to introduce the child to 
this wonderful world of earth and sky, 
birds, animals, and flowers, is the sub- 
ject of the volume called Nature, the 
Child Goes Forth, by Bertha Stevens, 
and the two remaining portions, com- 
piled by Mary Lincoln Morse and 
Thomas Surette, respectively, are 
made up of Stories and Verse, and 
Songs from Many Lands. The entire 
work is illustrated from beautiful pho- 


| tographs and by line drawings, and is 


substantial in format. The set makes 
an excellent foundation for a parent’s 
library. 

e ee ® 


The name of Rose H. Alschuler who 
prepared the book on play mentioned 
as a part of Childhood is familiar on 
account of her work as editor and com- 
piler of Two TO SIx (New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow. $2), already a classic in 
the field of child education. First pub- 
lished in 1933, it was the work of the 
Pre-Primary Faculty of the Winnetka 
Public Schools, under Mrs. Alschuler’s 
editorship. The new revised edition 
which has just appeared is by Mrs. 
Alschuler and Associates, in as much 
as the personnel of the group is now 
not entirely from the Winnetka Public 
Schools. The chapters on music, play, 
and nature and pets have been reor- 
ganized and lists of playthings, toys 
and song books brought up to date. It 
is an all-round book, and covers the 
subjects of habit-building and the lit- 
tle child’s growing needs as regards 
materials to occupy and develop his 
body and his mind. Perhaps the most 
useful feature of all is a bibliography 
of books for parents and teachers. 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon’s exciting 
new achievement, a 678-page volume 
called THE ARTS (New York: Simon & 


WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


Schuster. $3.75), is not for parents ang 
teachers any more than for other per. 
sons, but since there are none who 
need enrichment for their minds more 
than parents and teachers do, it is cer. 
tainly for them. Briefly, it is a history 
of all the arts—painting, architecture, 
sculpture, music, the drama, and the 
minor arts which we call the crafts— 
from the beginning of time until the 
present century. It is filled with Mr. 
Van Loon’s own drawings in black and 
white and in color, and it sparkles with 
his downright, sometimes prejudiced, 
but never dull and generally well-syb- 
stantiated opinions about works of art 
and their creators. His purpose 
throughout has been “to give a feeling 
for the universality that underlies aj) 
the arts.” His hope is that his book 
will help to improve American taste, 
and his plea to parents is to expose their 
children just as much as possible to 
that which is a true product of divine 
inspiration and honest human crafts- 
manship, to the end that ‘‘a decent re- 
spect” may grow into a lasting affec- 
tion. A book like this, that is really 
good reading all the way through, can 
do much, 
e* @ @ 


One of the fine arts is good deport- 
ment. As a manual of that art, Emily 
Post’s standard ETIQUETTE appears in 
a new edition (New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. $4). Early editions may 
have been a little aristocratical and 
plutocratical in tone, but this one holds 
out the lifeline to everybody and an- 
swers thousands of vexing questions 
that we all have occasion to ask. 


Still another art, one that Mr. Van 
Loon omitted, is that of good dressing. 
Mildred Graves Ryans teaches that art 
and has put the material she used in 
a two-year high school course into a 
book called YOUR CLOTHES AND PER- 
SONALITY (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century. $2.50). It is intended primar- 
ily for young girls, but may be read by 
their mothers with personal profit, for 
it deals with the artistic principles of 
good dressing as well as with their 
application in choosing a girl’s cloth- 
ing. Not only dress, with all that im- 
plies of line, color, design, and fabric, 
but posture, the arrangement of the 
hair, beauty aids, and the care of 
clothing are included. Illustrations 
point each moral. 


Said Mother to Father, 
“Don’t help Johnny with his les- 
sons; (Continued on page 47) 
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FOR YOUNGER READERS 


by 


LL generations from great-grand- 

mother down to the youngest 
child will meet on common ground this 
Christmas Eve when they turn the gay 
pages of THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRIST- 
mas (New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
$1.50), illustrated so charmingly by 
Reginald Birch. In twelve full pages in 
color and many characteristic black 
and white drawings, Mr. Birch has 
prought to this well known old poem 
just the right touch of sentiment and 
spirit and lively imagination. His rein- 
deer and his merry St. Nick who re- 
members the dog and the cat and even 
the mice would surely have delighted 
Clement Moore who, more than a cen- 
tury ago, wrote the verses for his own 
children. We are fortunate, in 1937, to 
have a new edition with pictures that 
are right in every detail. 


AND TO THINK THAT I SAW IT ON 
MULBERRY STREET (New York: Van- 
guard Press. $1), story and pictures by 
“pr, Seuss,” introducesarich new talent 





One of Reginald Birch’s sketches from 
The Night Before Christmas by Cle- 


ment C. Moore 


to picture books. Marco knew that his 
father would be sure to ask what he 
saw on the street when he came home 
from school. Actually he saw on Mul- 
berry Street only a horse and wagon, 
and being a boy of vigorous imagina- 
tion he felt a lack of color and drama 
in the situation, so that horse and 
wagon expand in a series of pictures 
and become the most gorgeous proces- 
sion that a small boy can imagine. The 
artist shows it in all its splendor, and 
Marco bounds gaily home elated that 
he has “a story that no one could 
beat!” But somehow he couldn’t tell 
his father about it after all. He could 
only blush and say that he saw “‘a plain 
horse and wagon.” The wistful under- 
current of the story no less than the 
spontaneous gaiety and lively detail 
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of the pictures will make many firm 





friends for this highly original book. | 


Four and twenty blackbirds, the old 


rhyme says, were baked into a pie. 
Helen Dean Fish and Robert Lawson 
have given us a feast fit for a king in 
an illustrated edition of twenty-four 
half-forgotten old nursery ballads 
which they have fittingly called Four 
AND TWENTY BLACKBIRDS (New York: 


Stokes. $1.50). Miss Fish found the | 


words and the old tunes for many of 
them in out-of-print or inaccessible 
books and Robert Lawson, the distin- 
guished illustrator of Ferdinand, made 


the pictures that bring them trium- | 
phantly to life again. These bold and | 


beautiful pictures, growing out of the 
artist’s fine appreciation of the spark- 
ling quality of the old rhymes, become 
at once an essential part of them. 


EACH IN HIS OWN WAY (New York: 
Oxford Press. $2), by Alice Gall and 


Fleming Crew, contains ten stories of | 


dogs, horses, elephants and even a 
South Pacific dolphin which will bring 
pleasant entertainment to the hosts of 
children who love to read about the 
doings of real animals. Bucephalus, the 
horse of Alexander the Great, and the 
dog Buddy, trained to lead the blind, 
are widely separated in history, but 
they, like the other heroes of these fine 
stories were superb animals who lived 
happily, and became famous “each in 
his own way.” Spirited pictures by 





Kurt Wiese add to the attractiveness 


of the book. 


TOPS AND WHISTLES (New York: 
Viking Press. $2), by Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey, as a companion book to her 
Children of the Handcrafts, was a 
happy thought. Also like the earlier 
book, TOPS AND WHISTLES is beautiful- 
ly illustrated by Grace Paull. It tells of 
old hand-made toys and a few mechan- 
ical ones and of the American children 
who played with them in Colonial times 
and later. A few of the toys are still in 
existence; others disappeared long 
ago, but each story is alive with inter- 
est. Some of them are based only on a 
brief fragmentary record, but knowl- 
edge of historical background coupled 
with a delightful imagination enables 
the author to supply missing details. 


Carol Brink’s BABY ISLAND (New 
York: Macmillan. $2) is an amusing 
story in which (Continued on page 46) 








“HAPPY CHRISTMAS to all, and 
to all a GOOD NIGHT.” 








THE NIGHT BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 


by Clement C. Moore 


For the first time since LITTLE 
LORD FAUNTLEROY, Reginald 
Birch has done a book in color. 
These pictures which illustrate the 
old classic are beautifully designed, 
over-flowing with jollity and the 
gaiety of the Christmas season. 
$1.50 


Announcing 


THE HOME TOY SHOP 
by Nina R. Jordan 


A book which will prove a 
treasure chest to mothers eager 
to find busy work for idle fingers. 
With materials easily found in 
any home, simple directions, 
even the youngest children will 
be able to construct many of the 
toys to be found here. 
Illustrated, $2.00 


THE 

WONDER 

WORLD 

OF by 

ANTS {Wilfrid S. Bronson 


The microscopic world of 
the ant is amazingly like 
man’s. This fascinating 
account of characteristics 
and habits of ants will 
Y “ hold the nine and ten year 
old boy or girl spell- 

’ bound. Illustrated, $1.50 


Send for our Juvenile Catalogue 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 
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SCHOOLS NEED 


sound-on-Film! 








Witte the Pet: ie of the sound film, a 
completely new medium of instruction has 
been made available to educators throughout 
the world. While it is well known that visual 
materials can not supplant the text-book, or 
teacher, the realization has been grow ing upon 
progressive educators that the motion picture 
medium effectively supplements the text-books, 
the black-boards and the maps. 

Current studies prove that these new visual 
and auditory aids present learning matter so 
forcibly and interestingly that educators no | 
longer deny them an important place in a mod- | 
ern curriculum. 

There is conclusive evidence that children 
learn more rapidly from motion pictures, and 
retain the information longer. 


Write For Circular No. NPT12 


Giving full details of use of Sound-on-Film as a 
visual education aid—and new low prices of Ampro 
16 mm, Projectors. 


AMPRO CORP., 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 


BRONCHITIS 


QUICKLY” 
RELIEVED | 










BY THIS 
VAPOR. 













Vapo-Cresolene helps break up local con- 
gestion and brings soothing relief. Itsf 
pe netrating vapors_act directly, ct xing © 
reathing easier. De ndable—effective. 
Successfully used to relieve the paroxysms 
of whooping cough, spasmodic croup, bron- 
chial asthma and ‘coughs associated with 
bronchial irritations and colds. Lamp or 
electric vaporizer. Directions enclosed. At 
all drug stores. 






ELECTRIC 
VAPORIZER 





FREE! Send for Booklet 16€ “Little Lamp of Health” 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 


CARE and DIET 
of CHILDREN 


Sat A DR. HARRY S$. REYNOLDS 


| @ A book written to fill the uni- 

versal need for a practical and 
| completely modern child-care man- 
‘ ual. It answers, in a simple, clear 
© and constructive way, 316 ques- 
tions that mothers, fathers, nurses, 
social workers and teachers ask 
a doctor on the welfare of chil- 
dren. Its author is one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding pediatricians. 
Acclaimed by medical authorities everywhere 
Price $2 incl, paginas. 5- S-Ren Senay 











45 W. 45th = New York, N.Y. 


| Macmillan. $1.75), 
| Howard Pease (New York: Double- 

















FOR YOUNGER READERS 


(Continued from page 45) 


two little girls and four babies are 
shipwrecked and live on a tropical 
island for three months. Mr. Peterkin, 


| Englishman with a Cockney accent, 


who has come to the island to escape 


| women and children, and his parrot 


Halfred are their only neighbors. Mr. 
Peterkin has goats and Mary and Jean 
need milk for the babies, so they set 
to work to win Mr. Peterkin’s friend- 
ship, and this brings about some 
hilarious situations. Helen Sewell’s del- 


| icate pictures add to the charm of a 


book that is unique among shipwreck 
stories. 


Three good stories of contemporary 
life for older boys are STORMALONG, by 
Alan Villiers (New York: Scribner. 
$1.75), SCOUTING ON MYSTERY TRAIL, 
by Leonard K. Smith (New York: 
and FOGHORNS, by 


day Doran. $2). The first tells of the 
fourteen-year-old boy, Stormalong, 
from Ipswich and his pal, Hardcase, 
who recently sailed around the world 
with the author on the Joseph Conrad. 
They worked hard and met with dan- 
ger and discomfort, but they learned 
how to sail a square-rigger, and they 
visited strange cities and stranger 
islands; they crossed the Line and 
were put through their paces by King 
Neptune and his retinue during the 
two and a half years of the voyage. 
SCOUTING ON MYSTERY TRAIL is a well- 
knit story full of unlooked for adven- 
ture. It starts with a dog, and that is 
usually a good starting point for a 
boy’s book. A rather reckless gang of 
boys spend the most exciting summer 
of their lives, do some valuable detec- 
tive work and learn a great many 


| things that are good for them. The set- 


ting of FOGHORNS is the San Francisco 
docks during a period of strikes and 
disorder in the shipping industry. The 
good ship Araby, commanded by the 
well known Captain Jarvis, with Tod 
Moran as third mate, is in port and 
seems destined to stay there indefinite- 
ly, owing to labor troubles. Unlike oth- 
er books by Howard Pease, FOGHORNS 
is not a sea story, but it is quite as 
thrilling and dramatic as the best of 
them, and its background of social un- 
rest is pictured with admirable fair- 
ness and restraint. 


Are career stories for older girls re- 
placing school and college stories? 
They have a broader scope and cer- 
tainly contain more interesting mate- 
rial. An exceptionally good one is PRI- 


VATE Props, by Gertrude E. Mallette 
(New York: Doubleday Doran. $2), 
Lynn Curtis needed money if she was 
going to college and keep the home 
going, and besides she meant to pe 
a newspaper woman anyway, so she 
wrested a job as reporter on the Paper 
in her home town. She had ideas fop 
feature articles too, but first she haq 
to learn what constitutes news ang 
how to turn it to account. The charac. 
ters are good, the plot is well-rounded, 
and there is an always welcome ro. 
mance. 


POLLY TUCKER, MERCHANT, by Sara 
Pennoyer (New York: Dodd Meade. 
$2), tells of an attractive girl who 
wants above all things to go into bus- 
iness. She holds jobs of varying de. 
grees of interest in department Stores, 
and when the story ends she is on her 
way to becoming a buyer in a large 
store in New York, and her romance 
too is beginning. These books furnish 
valuable insight into the approach to 
two important careers because they 
show the difficulties and discourage- 
ments along the way. 


PETITE SUZANNE (New York: Dov- 
bleday Doran. $2) is a captivating pic- 
ture book of the Gaspé by Marguerite 
de Angeli. It is full of soft warm color 
and equally beautiful black and white 
sketches, and the story is fully in tune 
with the gay charm of the pictures. 
Suzanne is one of a large and pictur- 
esque family of children and grown- 
ups, and her merry life is made more 
exciting by the tourist lady who paints 
and allows Suzanne to watch her at 
work. Suzanne makes pictures, too, but 
she uses crayons because paints are too 
expensive. In December, Christmas 
preparations go forward merrily in 
Suzanne’s home. They have their tree 
after Midnight Mass, and a box of 
paints from the tourist lady in the 
United States is, for Suzanne, the 
crowning joy of Christmas. 


THE CHILDREN’S ART Book, by Geof- 
frey Holme (New York: Studio Pub- 
lications. $2.50), comes from England 
and is filled with beautiful pictures 
mostly by English and Japanese art- 
ists. The pictures cover a wide and in- 
teresting range in subject matter and 
technique. The book is inviting in de- 
sign and color work, but the text would 
be more helpful if it were simply eX- 
planatory. 
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| (Continued from page 44) "speed W¢,1938 CORonas AZ 
| Let him get them wrong himself.” anne p ents ‘ : *++the Pacemaker it 
llette perhaps Father will disregard Moth- d adults wi tk Be their go, ; ey, 
$2). er’s advice and in order that both he i 
Was and Johnny may not be all wrong, 
home Samuel B. Scott has written a book 
0 be called ALGEBRA FOR PARENTS (Phila- 
> she | delphia: The Magee Press. $2.50). It 
aper pegins with an interesting though pos- 
8 for | sibly over-long history of the develop- 
shad | ment of numbers from primitive times, 
ena then relates arithmetic to algebra, and 
arac. | explains the language of algebra. The 
nded, | rest of the book is taken up with a 
€ ro- simple, practical exposition of the prin- 
ciple algebraic processes. It is easy to 
| see that the book would be a great help | 
to Father, if he is going to try to help 
Johnny; and Mr. Scott thinks that 
Sara) what with crowded classes and other 
‘eade. lessons waiting for Johnny’s attention 
who and the spiritual harm there is in fail- 
. bus- ures, it is sometimes a good thing for 
g de. Father to help. 
tores, ae 
n her : : | 
large | An unpretentious little pamphlet 
nance called LEARNING TO BE GOOD PARENTS, 
nish by Eleanor Saltzman of the Iowa | 2 8 
ch to Child Welfare Research Station (Bos- | & SOronp 
they ton: Manthorne & Burack, Inc. 25 *YPeWrite. 
rage- cents), contains elementary informa- Ine a ee 
tion about the physical care of young 
children and early habit-forming. It 7 
is written especially for parents of LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS i. 
limited education. 701 East Washington St., Syracuse, N-Y.; Desk 126 
Dou- I would like to know more about these 1938 
g pic- The ONLY Zoetieh Pacemaker Coronas. Please send free booklet. 
uerite ‘ We e o fig NAMO...-.----.n-a nnn eenennnnnevnnennscnnenneee 
color Parent-Teacher with Spoils Healing Shift idves...%.........  .. ibe 
whit : 
iat Radio Forum erro oregon at aes 
‘tures. 
ictur- | December 1 
occa) ae “Why Stop Learning ?” 
Won | Dr. ADA HART ARLITT, Parent Edu- A NE ‘Vy SERVICE 
paints cation Chairman. 
vais December 8 
aon “Some Are Different.” The tie-up of articles in this month’s issue with the publica- 
stmas eg ago - — a tions of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
BA 2 Child Chairman. 
ily in 
ir tree December 15 
0x. of “What Is Character?” on ’, 
in the Dr. JOSEPH M. ARTMAN, Character Gifts without Money.................... See, Art, 10 cents. 
e, the Education Chairman. Is There Really a Santa Claus?....See, Parent Education Yearbooks. $1. 
MRS. JENNIE R. NICHOLS, Humane Let’s Have a Hobby................cccces See, Art. 10 cents. 
Education Chairman. Educating for Leisure. 10 cents. 
Recreation. 5 cents. 
, Geof: ee a No Room for a Date.................000 See, Family Use of Leisure. 5 cents. 
P . > y- Homemaking Outlines. 5 cents. 
) Pub- Miss ELLEN C. LOMBARD, Home Ed- ; . 
ngland ucation Chairman. The Robinson Family.................... See, Art. 10 cents. 
ictures Save Them from Defeat................ See, What Is Mental Hygiene ? 5 cents. 
je art- December 29 ° 
und in- “Who Builds This World?” 
er and MISS FLORENCE FALLGATTER, Home- Write to the 
in de- making Chairman. | NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
would 4:30-5:00 P.M. Eastern Standard Time, Na- | 1201—16 Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
ly eX- tional Broadcasting Company, Blue Network | 
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CONCERNING 


YOUNG mother, writer of Peter 

Stories for the Christian Science 
Monitor and for various other maga- 
zines has contributed “Whiskers for 
Peter” this month. Her name is 
DOROTHY DESMOND and Newton High- 
lands, Massachusetts, has a charming 
writer in her. 


WILLARD W. BEATTY is the author of 
the fourth article for our study course 
on “The Child in School,” which is 
called “An Educator Looks at Home 
Work.” It would be difficult to find 
anyone better qualified to handle his 
subject than Dr. Beatty, Superinten- 
dent of Schools in Bronxville, N. Y. 


‘No Room for a Date” is a deeply 
understanding study of an adolescent 
problem written by FRANCES MOLLER. 
Mrs. Moller, at the present time, is 
Dean of Girls, and Head of the English 
Department at the Odell Union High 
School in Hood River, Oregon. She has 
three children. 
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ELIZABETH LEHMAN MERRILL, who 
brings up the question, “Is There 
Really a Santa Claus?” has had a good 
of experience in kindergarten 
work. She organized and carried on 
the Kindergarten at Hale House, a 
social settlement in Boston. Mrs. Mer- 
rill lives in New York. 
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JAMES S. PLANT, M. D., Director of 
the Essex County Juvenile Clinic in 
Newark, New Jersey, writes the cur- 
rent article, “The Family and Emo- 
tional Patterns,” for the study course 
on “The Young Child in the Family.” 
Dr. Plant is the author of the book, 


PEGGY'S HOLIDAY 


OLLY and Jane were coming to 
ab luncheon—Mother had promised 
they could. Peg, however, had to set 
the table herself, arrange flowers for 
the table and then Mother said she 
would help with the luncheon if Peggy 
wanted to have a Raggedy Ann Doll 
plate. 

Peg was anxious to show how help- 
ful she could be. Claudia, the little 
three-year-old sister, was begging to 
be in on the party and out of sheer 
desperation, Mother said she could 
help, too. This is what they did: 

Peg put out all the plates in a row 
and then sliced some hard boiled eggs. 
Claudia put a slice of the egg on each 
plate. That was the doll’s head. Peg 
came along after Claudia with little 
bits of pimiento to make faces for the 
dolis and then Mother handed out a 
can of shoestring potatoes and both 


AS 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Personality and the Cultural Pattern. 
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“Reverie in Cellophane” is not the 
first piece from ELEANOR B. STOCK, 
but it is one of the loveliest. Miss 
Stock has written many children’s 
things—-plays, pageants, and song 
books and she has a delightful view- 
point on adult attitudes as well. 


EDWARD YEOMANS is a business man 
—and a successful one—turned edu- 
cator! He established, several years 
ago, the Ojai Valley School in Cali- 
fornia. There are few of us, moved 
though we may be by our own failure 
to open wide doors to our children, 
who have Mr. Yeomans’ ability to hold 
high the burning torch of hope as we 
see it in “Save Them from Defeat.” 


MARTHA SPRINGER writes on ‘‘Keep- 
ing the Meaning of Christmas,” from 
the standpoint of play materials for 
our children. She is teaching in the 
Cranbrook schools, Brookside division, 
in Broomsfield Hills, Michigan. She at- 
tended National College of Education 
and took her Master’s at Columbia 
University. 
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WILLIAM T. HOLSMAN is a Chicago | 


architect. It is significant that the son 
to whom he gives so much time and 


thought in “Establishing a Christmas | 


Spirit” is a step-son. 
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RUTH C. PERCIVAL, who lives in Red- 
lands, California, brings us ideas for 
“Gifts Without Money” and does so 
in an interesting, practical manner. 


LUNCHEON PARTY 


the girls had fun putting hair on the 
dolls’ heads. Slices of tomatoes made 
up the waist of Raggedy Ann and 
Claudia put buttons of mayonnaise on 
these beautiful red blouses. Claudia 
made and handed to Peg the lettuce 
skirts after some nice hot spanish rice 
had been put on the plate below the 
tomato slices to make the skirt billow 
out. Mother showed them how to cut 
narrow bread and butter sandwiches 
which they put on for hands and feet. 
When the plate was finished it was a 
lovely picture and all the girls squealed 
delightedly when they saw them. 

Peg proved the perfect hostess when 
she served her guests hot chocolate 
which she made by heating some milk 
with chocolate syrup that Mother al- 
ways kept in the refrigerator. Claudia 
had fun putting marshmallows in each 
cup! 
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